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—Notes to Correfpondents.— 


The Friend, No. Il. and Atticus, are received. They could not have 
been inferted this month for want of room—This will give the authors 
time to review and correét thofe pieces, as they appear to have been written 
in great hafte, and the former with fome degree of inattention. 


Eugenio, No. II. is too inaccurate for infertion. 


To Poetic Frienps. 


Renraw’s fele€tion is not as judicious as the former. 


o 


The Ode to Peace thall have a place. 


Several other favours are come to hand, but too late either for infertion 
or particular notice this month. 
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The CORNISH LOVERS. 
With an Engraving. 


FTER the mind hasbeen em- 
A ployed on contemplations fuit- 
able ta its greatnefs, it is unnatural to 
run into fudden mirth or levity ; but 
we mutt let the foul fubfide, agit rofe, 
by proper degrees. My late confi- 
derations of the ancient heroes im- 
prefled a certain gravity upon my 
mind, which is much above the lit- 
tle gratifications received from {tarts 
of humour and fancy, and threw me 
into a plealing fadnefs. In this ftate 
of thought I have been looking at 
the fire, and in a penfive manner 
reflecting upon the great misfortunes 
and calamities Incident to human 
life; among which there ‘are none 
that touch fo fenfibly as thofe which 
befal perfons who eminently love, 
and meet with fatal interruptions of 
their happinefs when they leaft expect 
it. The piety of children to parents, 
and the affection of parents to their 
children, are the effeéts of inftiné : 
butihe affeCtion between lovers and 
friends is founded on reafon and 
choice, which has always made me 
think the forrows of the latter much 
more to be pitied than thofe of the 
former. ‘The contemplation of dif- 
trefies of this fort foftens the mind 
of man, and makes the heart better. 
dt extinguifhes the feeds. of envy and 
1:/-will towards mankind, correéts the 
Pride of profperity, and beats down 


all that fiercenefs and infolence which 
are apt to get into the minds of the 
daring and fortunate, 

For this reafon the wife Athenians, 
in their theatrical performances, laid 
before the eyes of the people the 
greateft afflittions which could befal 
human life, and infenfibly polifhed 
their tempers by {uch reprefentations. 
Among the moderns, indeed, there 
has arifen a chimerical method of 
difpofing the fortune of the perfons 
reprefented, according to what they 
call poetical juftice; and letting none 
be unhappy but thofe who deferve it. 
In fuch cafes, an intelligent {pectator, 
if he is concerned, kgows he ought 
not to be fo; and can learn nothing 
from fuch a tendernefs, but that he 
is a weak creature, whofe paflions 
cannot follow the di€tates of his un- 
derftanding. Itis very natural, when 
one is got into fuch a way of think- 
ing, to recolleét thofe examples of 
forrow which have made the ftrongeft 
impreffion tpon our imaginations. 
An inftance of fuch you will. give 
me leave to communicate. 

A young gentleman and lady of 
ancient and honourable houfes in 
Cornwall, had from their childhood 
entertained for cach other a genefous 
and noble paflion, which had been 
long oppofed by heir friends, by rea- 

fon of the inequality of their fortunes; 
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but their conftancy to each other, and 
obedience to thofe on whom they de- 
pended, wrought fo much upon their 
relations, that “thefe celebrated lovers 
were at length joined in marriage. 
Soon afier their nuptials, the bride- 
groom was obliged to go into a fo- 
reign country, to take care of acon- 
fiderable fortune, which was left him 
by a relation, and came very oppor- 
tunely to improve their moderate 
circumftances. ‘They received the 
congratulations of all the country on 
this occafion; and I remember it 
was a common fentence in every 
one’s mouth, ‘* You fee how faithful 
love is rewarded.”* 

He took this agreeable voyage, and 
fent home every poft frefh accounts 
of his fuccefs in hi’ affairs abroad ; 
bot at laft, though he defigned to 
return with the next fhip, he lament- 
ed, in his letters, that * bufinefs 
would detain him fome time longer 
from home,” becaufe he would give. 
himfelf the pleafure of an unexpect- 
ed arrival. 

The young lady, after the heat of 
the day, walked every evening on the 
fea-fhore, near which fhe lived, with 
a familiar friend, her hufband’s kinf- 
woman, and diverted herfelf with 
Ww bet objects they met there, or upon 
difcourfes of the future mei bods of 
life, in the happy change of their 
circumftances, They ftood one even- 
ing on the fhore together in a perfect 
tranguility, obf erving the fetting of 
the fun, the calm face of the deep, 
and the filent heaving of the waves, 
which gently rolled towards them 
and broke at their feet; when at A 
diftance her kinfwoman faw fome- 
thing float on the waters, which fhe 
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The Cortifo Lovers. 


fancied was a cheft, and witha {mij 
told her, ‘* fhe faw it firft, and jf} 
caine afhore full of jewels, the ha 
aright toit.” ‘They both fixed théy 
eyes upon it, and entertained them. 
felves with the fubje€t of the wreck, 
the coufin ftill afferting her right, 
but promifing, ‘* if it was prize, to 
give hera very rich cual for the child 
of which fhe was then big, provided 
fhe might be.god-mother.” They 
mirth foon abated, when they obferv. 
ed, upon the nearer approach, thet 
it was a human body. ‘The young 
lady, who hada heart natu: rally filled 
with pity and compafiion, made many 
melancholy refleétions on the occa. 
fion. ‘“ Who knows (laid fhe) but 
this man may be the only hope and 
heir of a wealthy houfe, ‘the darling 
of indulgent parents, who are now 
ip impertinent mirth, and pleafing 
themfelves with the thoughts of offer- 
ing him a bride they have got ready 
for him? or, may he not be the 
mafter of a family that wholly de- 
pended upon his life? ‘There may, 
for aught we know, be half a dozen 
fatherlefs children, and a tender wile, 
now expofed to poverty by his death. 
What pleafure might he have pro- 
mifed himfelf in the different wel- 
come he was to have from her and 
them! But let us go away ; it isa 
dreadful fight! The beit office we 
can do, is to take care that the poor 
man, whoever he is, may be decently 
buried.” She to wR away, whena 
wave threw the carcafs on the fhore. 
The kinfwoman immediately fhriek- 
ed out, “ Oh, my coufin!” and fell 
upon the ground. ‘The unhappy 
wife went to help her friend, when 
fhe faw her own hufband at her feet, 

and 


This melanchely relation concerning theje Cornife Lovers, feems to have 


been founded on a real flory, not wery remote from the 1 ginal date of the 
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Fatal Termination of an Amour. ég 


and dropped in a fwoon upon the 
body. An old woman, who had 
been the gentleman’s nurfe, came out 
about this time to ¢all the ladies in to 
fupper, and found her child, as fhe 
always called him, dead on the fhore, 
her miftrefs and kinfwoman both ly- 
ing dead by him. Her loud lamen- 


tations, and calling her young maiter 
to life, foon awaked the friend from 
her trance ; but the wife was gone 
for ever. : 
When the family and neighbour- 
hood got tegether round the bodies, 
no one afked any queftion, but the 
objects before them told the Rory. 
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FATAL TERMINATION of ax AMOUR. 





UCH of your readers as love me- 
lancholy anecdotes, may read the 
following lines :— 


Saveet Echo! vocal nymph, whofe mi- 
mic tongue 

Returnd the mufic of my Delia’s fong ; 

Oh! fill repeat the foft enchanting lay, 

That gently fleals the ravife’d foul 
away ! 

Shall founds like thefe in circling air 
be toft, 

And in the ream of vulgar noifes loft ? 

Ye guardian fylphs, who lifien while 
foe fings, 

Bear the fweet accents on your rofy 
wings 3 

With fludious care the fading notes 
retain, 

Nor let that tuneful breath be jpent 
in vain! 

Yet if too foon the tranfient pleafures fly, 

A charm more lafting foall their lofs 
Supply : 

While harmony, with each attradive 
grace, 

Plays in the fair proportion of her face; 

Where each foft air, engaging and 
Serene, 

Beats meafure to the well-ton'd mind 
within: 

Alike her finging and her filence move, 

Whofe voice is miufic, and whofe looks 


are love. 


This little morceau was originally 
publifhed fo far back as the year for- 
ty——many years before moft of us 


Were inexiftence. The fair, the un- 
naPPY object of them, was called 
Mils Lynch, of a genteel family in 
a weltern county. 


‘ But why unhappy, Sir? Liften 
to the ftory. Mifs Lynch, with all 
that lovelinefs, all that fweetnefs, all 
that harmony, defcribed in thofe 
verfes, had numerous opportunities of 
marriage ; but her heart was devot- 
ed, and fhe referved her hand to 
beftow with it. The perfon thusho- 
noured by her partiality was then in 
a learned profeilion—he is in it ttill ; 
but fo high—fo very high !—that it 
becomes not me to dire¢t the finger 
of cenfure towards him. He was 
then a young man, and {ufceptible of 
the fafcination to which the gloomieit 
chara€ters, the hanghtieft, and the 
moft frigid, mu at fome period or 
other bow down. Mifs Lynch, in 
yielding this perfonage her heait, be- 
lieved herfelf only returning a pure 
and ardent paflion. 

Her father’s houfe was within a 
few miles of a city, to which in the 
courfe of his profeflion this gentleman 
was frequently carried. He ufed to 
be invited to fleep there, and received 
every mark of hofpitality from its 
amiable inhabitants. Eis addrefies to 
the young Jady were open, and their 
marriage was !ooked forward to by her 
friends asan event more defirable than 
certain. Whether the gentleman, 
in hisconcuét towards her, had form- 
ed a regular fyftem of fedution, or 
whether accident and unlocked for 
opportunity, occafioned her.ruin, was 
never known; but ruined fhe was, 
Her parents difcovered that fhe was 
with child—they at firft believed 
private marriage had taken place; 
i and 
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70 
and were fomewhat piqued that a u- 
nion, to which they had looked for- 
wards with fo much pleafure, fhould 
be fo*emnized without their particl- 
pating the felicity. 

How, or at what period, the mi- 
ferable lady made her parents ac- 
quainted with her misfortune, was 
never made public ; but the agonies, 
the horrors, which on every fide at- 
tended the difeavery, may bein fome 
mealure conceived. ‘The lover was 
written to; he ,eturned no anfwer. 
He was feecstrn ed——without avail. 
The lady herlelf wrote to tupplicate, 
to plead for her fame, for her life! 
but all in vain. [mn this conflict the 
weeks and months wore away, and 
fhe became—a mother! A mother 
without a hufband ! 

Some motive at length operated 
on the lover. Whether it was fhame, 
or P TEpeORER, or fear that his prac- 

ce > might be influenced by fo black 
sf character, 
iely it.could not be love. He 
arrived, however, three days after 
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Anecdote of Panic and Cowardice in a brave Officer. 


the birth of his child, and prefented 
himfelf at the bedfide of its mother 
aot I am come,’ he faid * to marry 


you.’ ‘The lady replied with an in- 
dignant air—* You are come too 
late! my family are covered with 


difgrace, and my parents are finking 
beneath their daughter’s fhame—a 
fhame you cannot now wipe out.— 
Had you married me before I be- 
came the mother of a b d, and 
before my difhonour was divulged to 
the world, a whole of orateful 
and fubmiflive love fhould have re. 
paid you; as it is, I refafe not on- 
ly to be your wife, but I refufe to 
live. No fuftenance has entered 
thefe lips fincé the excruciating hour 
of labour, and none fhall enter there: 
the forrows your name cannot hide, 
I am hafiening tocarry to the grave.’ 

The lady kept her word—refolute- 
ly continuing to refufe food; and 
the man who was fo tardy in h is juf- 
tice, beheld herin a few days laid 
in her grave. ; 
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(CYOME days after the battle of 
s_) Malplaguet, a widow lady, wao 
refided at Calais, and whofe hal- 
band, named Sr. Lo, loft his life 
in the fervice of his country, as fhe 
was one evening at dupper with 
veral friends, was informed, by her 
fervant, that 2 gentle: withed to 
fpeak with her in an acyolning apart- 
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She found there an old officer, 
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Yes, Madam, anfwered he, the 
fame; your old friend an d relation, 
whom you have not feen for tw _— 
years, and who, from the rank 
enfign in one of the firit Sera 
in France, has, after forty years 
fervice, arrived at the degree of a 
Lieutenant Colonel in the fame re- 
giment; and after being long h 
noured with the efteem and confi 
dence of his fuperiors, fees hi 
reduced to the neceflity of requeft- 
ing an afylum for this night, and of 
eatreating you to keep his arrival 
here an inviolable fecret. 

Gracious Heaven! cried the fa- 
cy, whofe furprize equalled her cone 
cern. What can have happened to 
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‘Madam, replied he, we have no 

time to lofe in a long converlation. 
You fee the conditionlamin. T he 
fatigue 1 have undergone, and the 
company you have lett, who, no 
doubt, expect you foon to return, 
will not permit us now to enter into 
particulars. A bed is all I at prefent 
want, ‘To-morrow morning you fhall 
know my misfortunes. Give the pro- 
per orders to your domeftics, and re- 
turn to your friends. 
, The next morning the lady, whofe 
refthad been not a little difturbed 
by thinking on this unexpected vifi4 
tor, having rung for her fervant, was 
informed the ftranger who had arriv- 
ed the evening before, had been long 
up, Sie therefore fent to requeit 
his company ; and, when he came, 
conjured him, by their ancient 
friendfhip, not to conceal any part 
of his hiftory. 

Madam, replied he with a figh, to 
comply with your requeft I muit re- 
nounce your efteem. But you have 
a right to the truth; and I fhould 
think myfelf lefs deferving your pity, 
fhould izlf-refpeét, which I have no 
longer any pretenfions to indulge, 
tempt me to hide it from you. 

I will confefs, therefore, that a 
wretch, who is the moft defpicable of 
men, now implores your compaffion, 
hoping to obtain from your goodnefs 
the only favour which the horror he 
feels at his prefent fituation will per- 
mit him to requeft. 

Tokeep you no longer in fufpence, 
know then that I, utterly unworthy 
of being born within thefe walls, 
heretofore fo glorioufly defended by 
cur anceftors, having been appointed 
to defend, with an hundred grena- 
diers, though it were only fora fin- 
gle hour, an advanced poft, upon 
which the entire fuccefs of the enfu- 
ing battle might depend—-fhudder at 
what I am about to tell you—I, that 
Veteran officer, who, three days be- 
fore, had never known fear, and 
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whole bravery is attefted by the fears 
{till remaining of the many wounds £ 
have received, at fight of the enemy, 
forgetful at once of what I was, and 
what I muit become, fled like a cow- 
ard, an infamous coward; and, fo 
great was my panic, after a flight of 
three hours, | {carcely-recovered from 
my terror! 

To crown my ignominy, I ‘was 
unable, even when I fele all the ex- 
cels of my fhame, to liften to the 
voice of honour, which admonifhed 
me to return to the camp, and expiate 
my crime by furrendering mylfelf to 
the rigour of military law. I have 
not blufhed to prefent myfelf, de- 
graded and defpicable as I am, be- 
fore you; in whole eyes I already 
read all that furprife and contempt 
which a wretch like me muft natu- 
rally infpire. ~ 

Ac this terrifying recital, the lady 
could only exprefs the different fen+ 
fations with which fhe was agitated 
by her filence and her tears. 

I never doubted, Madam, conti- 
nued the officer, but you muft fur- 
vey me with a deteftation equal to 
your concern; I, therefore, only 
purpofed to requeft you would pro- 
cure me a fpeedy paflage to Eng- 
land; where, changing my name, f 
had determined toconceal my fhame. 
But I have now abandoned this re- 
folution, and have written a letter; 
which is already on its way to my 
general. In ic I have informed him 
of every thing I have related to you 5 
and have concluded, by entreating 
him to fx a day on which I may 
return to the army, and surrender 
myfelf, to take my trial by a court- 
martial; too happy if my death, by 
expiating a crime which has ren- 
dered life infupportable, may pro- 
cure me, if not the efleem, at leaft 
the pity of my brave comrades; a- 
mong whom my name mult be heard 
with horror, and to whom my ex- 
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How Sir! faid the lady (inter- 
rupting him) have yon already fent 
this letter ?-— 

Yes, Macam; your fervant carried 
it to the ofice two hours ago, and 
{aw the courier ready to depart. 

And fhould the General confent 
to your provofal, can you—-are you 
certain of yourfelf—-can you re- 
folve ?— 

Yes, Maiam, and this refolution 
has already greatly reltored eafe to 
my diftraéted mind. Every attempt 
to induce rie to change it will be 
fruitlefs. =. once was brave, I turn- 
ed acoward; but I will not die a 
coward ! 

Oh, Sir! how much have you 
excited my admiration! Yet am I 
inclined to nope the General, moved 
by your prefent magnanimity, will 





Hope nothing, dear Madam.— 
Could he pardon me, I fhould never 
forgive mylelf; and my fituation 
would only become a thoufand times 
more dreadful. 

Eight days after, during which 
time he remained concealed at his 
friend’s houle, he received the fol- 
lowing letter from Marefchal de Vil- 
lars:— 

‘It is no doubt a moft humiliat- 
ing proof of the imbecility of our 
nature, to learn that a man, whoie 
courage has fo often been tried and 
unqueltioned, for more than forty 
years, fhould, on a fudden, prove {fo 
wanting to himfelf and the moft fa- 
cred of duties; but no le{s extraor- 
dinary is the magnanimity, with 
which, the moment his delirium cea- 
fes, he voluntarily offers his life in ex- 
piation of his fault, and of the evil 
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example which the mifconduét he bit. 
terly laments has given to others. 

‘Such, unhappy P * *, is my 
opinion ; and fuch that of the brave 
officers of my army. And fince, by 
the laws of war, you are well con- 
vinced it would be impoffible for 
them either to acquit you or palliate 
an offence of fuch a nature, they, as 
well as myfelf, lament your fuffering 
too fincerely to accept the generous, 
or rather heroic offer, which your 
extreme regret has induced you to 
make. 

‘ My withes, therefore, and thofe 
of your former friends, moft unfor- 
tunate man! are, that Heaven and 
length of time may confole, and 
give you ftrength to fupport a ca- 
lamity, the remembrance of which 
is no lefs painful to us than to your- 
felf. (Signed) 

© Marefcha’ de Villars,’ 
Quefnoy, Sept. 26, 1709. 


This anfwer, which might have 
been in fome fort confolatory to any 
other man, only ferved to heighten 
the diftreisful feelings of the unhap- 
py P * *; who, after having fent 
back to his commander his crofs of 
St. Louis, condemned himfelf to fur- 
vive what he called his approbrium, 
and to contiue at Calais, in which 
town there is always a numerous 
garrifon; there to appear, the re- 
mainder of his life, in the uniform 
of his regiment; a ftriking example 
of the infirmities to which human 
nature is ever liable ; and thus devot- 
ing himifelf to the contempt of every 


officer, every foldier, and every in- 
habitant. 
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Dialogue between a Philofop 


a. 


Dialogue 





HAT news, 
Mathurin ? 
Mathurin. Good news, Sir. My 

wife is juft delivered of a chopping 
boy, whois to be chriftened to-night ; 
and I feel, that, in confequence of 
this, Ican work to-day with double 
fpirit. 

Par. You are very happy, then, 
Matharin? 

Math. Who would not be happy 
upon fuch an occafion? Had I time, 
I could find in my heart to dance to 
my own mufic. 

Par. But how came you to be fo 
overjoyed, my friend, when your 
child 1s about to enter upon a icene 
of wretchednefs and forrow } 

Math. Oh! for that matter, let 
him feel no more mifery than his fa- 
ther, and all will go well. If he 
be fubjeét to the attacks of grief, 
he is equally certain of pleafure in 
its turn. Can the one exilt without 
the other? If he be not indolent, if 
he apply himfelf to labour, he will 
have no caufe to regret his coming 
intothe world. Iam not myfelf dif- 
pleafed at being here. 

Par. What! are you happy ? 

Math. Happy ! undoubtedly Iam 
happy. : 

Par. Good. You only think fo. 

Math. Only think fo! Why, I 
feel plainly enough what I do really 
feel. Do you mean to make me be- 
lieve that Iam unhappy ? Don’t at- 
tempt that. I am very contented, 
and particularly pleafed every time 
my wife is brought to bed, for Iam 
thenyrelieved of a burden. I never 
complain of what I cannot help. I 
choofe rather to enjoy what God in 
his goodne(s grants me, than to vent 
my complaints in ufelefs murmurs. 
Tt was for this reafon that I married, 
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becaufe it is a great pleafure to 
have a pretty woman for your wife, 
who loves and careffes you ; and a ftill 
greater to embrace the child whom 
fae fondles on her knees, and nou- 
rifhes with her milk. 

Par. Do you know how your 
child came into the world ? 

Math. Came intothe world! Why 
itcame juft the fame way as other 
children come. The fon of a king 
comes exa@tly in the fame manner : 
It is all a And, zounds, 
when I think upon it, it is no bad 
leffon for your great folks. 

Par. It isnot that I mean——— 
How do you think you are able to 
produce a being like yourfelf ? 

Math. A pretty fort of a queftion 
truly! When I plant a tree, I fix 
the fhoot in the earth, and then 
leave it; and it grows up when the 
good God gives it his bleffing. Your 
fine reafoners, you will ooferve, Sir, 
do not always get the fineft children. 

Per. But what notion have you 
of the myttery of generation ? 

Math. If, it be a myttery, it may’ 
remain a myflery for me: I fhall not 
trouble my head about it. God 
wifhes to conceal his fecrets, fince he 
perfoms them under our very eyes 
without our being able to fee them. 

Par. But pray, what do you know, 
or what do you imagine, with re- 
gard to this? 

Math. I neither know any thing, 
nor imagine any thing, about the 
matter. I know when it is proper to 
plantatree ; but how the tree grows, 
Tamignorant. It is the fame thing 
with children, [fuppofe. They come 
into the world we don’t know hows 
but we know how to make them 
come; and the reitis, in my opinion, 
of very little confequence. 
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Par. How! of very little confe- 
guence? You do not know, then, 
that this fcience, if well underftood, 
would afford ustthe means of con- 
duéting the haman race to the very 
height of perfection ; and that, in- 
f{tead of the fools whom we now fee 
in fach numbers, philofophers only, 
and men of genius, would cover the 
face of the earth. 

Math. But if every body poffeffed 
gerius and philofophy, there would 
be no more fools; and then who 
would admire your men of genius 
and learning? Indeed, indeed, your 
philofophers would be fairly caught. 
But we do not want philofophers a- 
bout us, but men of good hearts, like 
you, my dear matter; for you are 
really a good man. Yet, allow meto 
tell you, that your actions are much 
better than your woras, 

Par. Go. If Lam not better, it 
is only becaufe I have not yet fuffi- 
cient knowledge. But I with you 
would tel! me freely your ideas con- 
cerning generation. 

Math. 1 have not a fingle idea 
upon the fubject, I tell you. You, 
who are a doctor, ought to inform me 
of the whole matter. Yet, betwixt 
us two, it would be better to get a 
child yourfelf, then to puzzle your 
brain about the way it comes into 
the world. Bat fince your know- 
ledge is 10 great, do explain to me 
your whole doétrine. I fhall employ 
my f{pade mean while, not to lofe 
ine———Let us fee. How do you 
arrange the fabric of men? Were you 
ever in the manufactory ? 

Par. Not quite, but nearly fo. 

Math. Blets my foul! What is it 
you fay, Sir? 

Par. I have opened two or three 
hundred fhie-goats after copulation ; 
and by the affiitance of my diflecting 
knife, I have followed in the ramiii- 
cations of the veins 

Math. What! you have, then, 
made fuch cruel experiments? You 
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have commenced hangman to become 


philofopher! Inftead of {paring thefe 


poor ammals, you have butchered 
them for no purpofe in the world. 
Zounds, this is a pretty way indeed! 
To think to difcover the principle of 
life by putting animals to death! 

Par. Your good fenfe charms me, 
I made this philofophical maflacre 
with regret ; but the defire of know- 
ing nature 

Math. Ah! rather remain igno. 
rant like me, and do harm to no- 
thing. Blefsme! were you allowed 
to proceed, your curiofity might lead 
you to difembowel our pardon 
my freedom all only to fee the 
better. 

Par. O, tell always what you 
think. I with fpeech to be as free 
as thought. I prefer your conver- 
fation to the converfation of many 
philofophers. 

Math. Well, hear then; you are 
a very good man, as long as that fame 
plaguy curiofity does not come acrofs 
you. You would not even lift your 
little finger againft a child ; but when 
the demon of knowledge takes pof- 
feflion of your mind, you are mére 
cruel, of yourfelf alone, than all the 
{porti{men in the country. The peo- 
ple of the village have fome reafon to 
lay that you are a little cracked. — 
You {mile I never told any body, 
but I have feen you make experiments 
which have made me blufh. 

Par. Upon my word, my friend, 
I never thought of blufhing. [ faw 
all this with the eye of a philofopher. 

Math. Go, go; it is not thus that 
one becomesa philofopher. You are 
here in the world; and what the de- 
vil matter is it how you came ! 

Par. I would with to difcover the 
origin of an animal fo iingular as 
man. The moment of cafting 2 
ftatve, is the very moment which 
imprefles upon it that grace and 
beauty which is afterwards to charm 
the beholder: Now, if we knew 
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the mould of the human race, we 
might fafhion it at our pleafure 5 and 
art here, as well as in other things, 
might come in to the aflittance of 
nature. If you knew every thing 
that has been imagined on this fub- 
ject, you would, doubtlefs, forgive 
my experiments. 

Math. Well, inform me of all this. 

Par. Hear, then, my friend: It 
wanted bat little that you and all 
mankind nad never exilted. 

Math. Oh! oh! this is a comi- 
cal tory upon my word. The 
world has had a lucky efcape of it! 
But how happened all this? 

Par. We muft proceed in order. 
Liten attentively. ‘There are mil- 
lions upon millions of germs, more 
innumerable than the grains of dutt, 
which, though formed for developing 
themfelves, yet pertfh, and will never 
rife to life. Your germ, whether 
luckily or unluckily for you, I‘can- 
not tell, has developed itfelf ? 

Math. 1am not forry for it—— 

Par. You have increafed in bulk, 
you have acquired fen/ations, while 
millions of others have {unk into non- 
exiftence. Every thing depended 
upon the firft man ; and the univerfe 
itfelf has originally been only a par- 
ticular germ favoured among millions 
of others. 

Math. What! has the world grown 
up juft as | have done ? Do you real- 
ly believe this ? 

Par. I lo indeed. The world may 
have arifen from a germ not fo large 
as an egg. 

Math. (laughing.| How droll a 
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thing philofophy 1s !————And th 
hen which laid this ege ! 

Par. The fun, the moon, the earth, 
the fea, the prefent and all future ge- 
nerations, depended all of them, I 
tell you, like yourfelf, upon a very 
few things. 

Math. (laughing louder.| Upon 
the hen ; upon the hen? 

Par. Yes; you, for inflance, you 
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were in your father; and your father 
and you along with him were in your 
grand-father; and your grand-father 
and your father and you were in 
your great-grand-father; and your 
great-grand-father, and your great- 
great-grand-father, and your greate 
great-preat-grand-father, and you, 
were in the loins of cur father A- 
dam, when he walked in the garden. 

Math, Then 1 walked along with 
him? Blefs my foul and body! I 
have not deferted the vocation of my 
father.—I am always.in the garden, 

Par. Very right. But upon what 
did you depend then, you and the 
reft of mankind? 

Math. O Lord! 
then ! 

Par. And do you think yourfelf 
greater now? How miterably you 
are miftaken! What is your figure 
of five feet fix upon the face of the 
globe ? Scarcely have you appeared, 
when you are eflaced. The firft ftep 
which your fon makes pufhes you to 
the tomb. There is no repofe in na- 
ture ; the path of life is the path ta 
death: the refitlefs courfe of things 
hurries youalong: you {uffer by your 
exiftence, and you fhall die by necef- 
fity. 

Math. Excellent confolation in- 
deed! Is this what you call philofo- 
phty ? It is at leaft not decked in the 
colours of the rofe. 

Par. You would not choofe to be 
déceived ? 

Math. No. 

Par. Attend, then, to the truth. 

Math. Let us fee, for once, of 
what complexicn fhe is. 

Par. You are like the flowers 
which you rear. 

Math. What! fT? 

Par. Yes. You are a walking 
plant: They ave produced, they 
grow, they decay and perifh in your 
garden, by the fame laws which make 
you live. 

Math. Sol ama walking plant? 

Par. 
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Par. Undoubtedly. Your fto- 
mach, which you fill with grofs food, 
reprefents the roots which, placed 
in the earth, imbibe the jaice which 
makes them grow and live. The 
flowers refpire and tranfpire juft 
you do, nourifh themfelves, and 
throw off their fuperfluities jult as 
you do; they embrace eachother un- 
der vour very eyes; they make love. 

Math. My flowers make love! 
This is a new myftery indeed. 

Par. Yes; ignorant as thou art, 
who haft eyes and cannot fee. 

Math. How, Sir? 

Par. Lay down your fpade, draw 
near, and learn to refpeét philofophy. 

Math. I comprehend nothing of 
it; I ought, therefore, to refpett i it. 

Par. Contemplate the ca/ix of that 
tulip; behold the fummit of the fta- 
men; or rather that male flowret, 
which bends amoroufly towards the 
female flowret, and endeavours to 
Cart forward its farina. You difco- 
ver every where the eagernefs of 
the male flowret to approach the 
flowret of the other fex. If you 
with to be an eye- -witnefs of the {port 
itfelf, take a. male flowret properly 
clofed, prefs it fuddenlyeand neatly, 
and you will fee a dufty fmoke in- 
ftantly evaporate, and which will 
cover the pifi/. ‘The flowers are ge- 
nerated thus, by the fame principle 
by which you yourlelf came into the 
world. The fame is the cafe with 
minerals. The ftones are produced in 
the fame manner as man. They all 


require a matrix, acover, a firing, 


and a placenta. 

Math. Amazing! My very head 
turns ai thefe names. Pray, Sir, did 
my fpade come into the world thro’ 
the fame channel with myfelf? 

Yes; and the iron in the 
mine has developed itfelf by the fame 
laws with your body. ‘This innume- 
rable multitude of funs, and habitable 
worlds, which I explained to you the 
te ft imeem 


Far. 
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Math. Ovyes, I remember, I re. 
member, I dreamed the whole nighs 
of ftars which were bigger than oy; 


village. 
Par. Remember, then, my lef. 
fons. All this immenfe fyftem, | 


tell you, may once have been con. 
tained in a fingle grain not fo large 
as a pea, 

Math. You might at leaft fay 2 
bean, matter. 

Par. No. The milky way, 
which I fhowed you through my te. 
lefcope, is a bundle of little wor ds 

which have burit their fhell os 
bout fixty or eighty years ago. 
iffue from the womb of fars. The 
greateft globe in the fyftem of the 
univerfe has had a germ as well as the 
fly, as well as the moft diminutive 
infect which is the fport of the winds, 
The winds themfelves fcatter the uni- 
verfal feeds of exiltence.— 

Math. And fhake my apricots 

Par. What is this to the purpofe? 
Don’t interrupt me. It appears that 
Venus has lately engendered a new 
fatellite: Our earth formerly begot 
the moon ; a people called the Egyp- 
tians, iad the certificate of her birth, 
which certificate is fince unfortunate- 
ly loft. But the earth is not yet fo 
old, but that fhe may procreate a fe. 
cond moon. 

Math. Which will fupply the place 
of thofe lantherns for which we now 
pay fodear. Will we get back our 
money then, Sir? 

Par. People never return money, 
Jet what will happen. 

Math. Then you had better em- 
ploy yourfelf in devifing fome me- 
thod to get the money back, than in 
racking your brain with the notion 
that the ftars get children. 

Par. What! will the groffnefs of 
the world, then, hinder you from 
perceiving, that every thing goes on 
in the univerfe at large juft as in 
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your garden ; that the fun engender 
fons, juft as the grain of your falacs 
engenders 
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engenders falads? Reflect then, that 
sf all mankind were to perifh, you 
alone might be fufficient for their re- 
production. 

Math. I alone, Sir? 

Par. Yes, you and your wife to- 
gether. ; 

Math Indeed! No more of this, 
for God’s fake. 

Par. You area univerfe in minia- 
ture. The univerfe is only a great 
living being, fubject to the fame laws 
which govern you. Nay, at bottom, 
what we call great or little, is only 
anillufion of the eyes. The moment 
you exift you are as great as the 
greateft thing in the world: ‘There 
isno longer any ftandard by which 
you can be meafured. You are a 
part at the fame time and the whole. 

Math. May the devil fetch me, if 
Tunderftand a-fyllable of this. 

Par. Liften, I beg of you 
Sometimes a vortex falls fick, dif- 
folves, and begins to rout like one of 
your peaches; at another time it en- 
joysall-the vigour of youth. Its du- 
ration reaches to fome millions of 
years; you die at eighty, or a hun- 
dred; this is all the difference. ‘T'he 
vortex may have originated from an 
egg as well as you. 

Math. So, I too myfeif proceed- 
ed from an egg ? 

Par. Undoubtedly. ‘This is the 
common origin of all beings, of a fun 
equally and a fly. 

Math. 1 began to exift, then, in- 
clofed in a fhell ? I don’t much like 
this fort of imprifonment. I am a- 
fraid of having a beak. I would ra- 
ther choofe to adopt their*opinion, 
who break all thefe eggs in pieces, 
and who leave me a broad face, with- 
out any prominence. 

Par. Not badly reafoned I 
knew we would make fomething of 
you. You like the notion of organi- 
cal molecule better, then? 


Math. Pray, what fort of things 
are thefe, Sir? 








ern. 
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Par. ‘They are {mall fimilar par- 
ticles of matter, which make up a- 
mong them a nofe, an arm, a foot, a 
finger, atoe; and which coalefce by 
affinity. 

Math. By affinity! What does 
that mean? I comprehend nothing of 
it, Sir-—I comprehend nothing. 

Par. Why, fomeof thefe particles 
are quicker, fome flower. The alert 
eye, accordingly, and the vigilant 
nofe, get the fiartof all the lazy eyes 
and loitering nofes. They arrange 
themfelves with wonderful nicety in 
their mould, except when they come 
in pairs, and are of equal ftrength ; 
for there is, in that cafe, a iftout 
battle, which ends commonly in pro- 
ducing a monfter with two heads or 
four arms. Bat, for the molt part, 
thele molecule, like well-bred people, 
who never pretend to feat themielves 
in an arm-chair which 1s already oc- 
cupied, either range themfelves fide- 
ways, or retire altogether, when they 
find there is no room. ‘Thefe par- 
ticles take cach their refpeétive fta- 
tions, under the fame form which 
they had in the individual whence 
they flowed. Upon this individual 
they model themfelves. 

Math. But if all thefe little be- 


ings are alive, why-do they all fa-_ 


crifice themfelves for the produ&ion 
of a fingle, and the fame animal ? If 
they are alive, let them frolic it away 
by themfelves; if dead, their re-union 
cannot revive them. Befides, there 
mutt be fomething which unites them, 
like cement in a building. Whereis 
the cement of your organical molecule? 
I confefs I am ftil}in the clouds, 

. Par. Vf you do not like the fyf- 
tem, what think you of primitive 
particles of matter, endowed with 
fenfe and intelligence ? The fuppofi- 
tion is ealy; and they may form a 
co-ordinate feries'among themfelves, 
in proportion to their mafles and the 
degrees of their force, according to 
the ideas they have conceived. 
Math. 
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This is Hebrew to me, and, 
perhaps, to you too. 
mete what think you then 





I won’t get a child the 
more with all thefe fine words. 

Par. Or wiil this other not do 
for you, of the brain forming by de- 
erees the reft of the machine ? 
~ Mar. I don’t care a farthing for 
all they can fay upon the fubject. 

Par. Here is another, then, to 
mere fy you. How do you like the 

otion of a full formed man com- 
D sreffed d into the {maileft compafs ima- 
and dil — hirnfetf in oa 


ah} 
exerted 


tw 


ta Stop. I underftand this a 
little be.ter, though not quite clearly, 
Pur. Well, shin, will the femi- 
nal animalcules pleafe s which are 
lifperfed every where through the air, 


oO. 


’ 


sich we {wallow when we are hun- 


W 
gry, and which prove afterwards fo 
favourable to the operations of love? 


You can diftinguifh ce/ery from ano- 
ther plant? 

Math. When youcome to celery, 
I can underftand the meaning of it. 
But I will drefs a fallad for you 
to-night, in order tocool your blood ; 
for, begging your pardon, my dear 





mafter, you have a little {pice of the 
madman. 
Par. How! while I reafon thus 


with you? 


Math. You muft have meant only 
to laugh at me.—But if I could 
as | can read, I could makea 
dozen fyftems like yours. 

Par. Youcould, indeed! 

Math. Yes, indeed, couldI. Don’t 
peo} ple make clocks {peak juit as they 
pleafe ? It is the fame with nature. 
She speaks not a fing!e word to any 

body ; but the gentlemen philofop shers 
with to make her {fpeak. ‘Phe difco- 
very of a method to exterminate the 
caterpillars and other vermin which 


write 
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deftroy our fruits, is of more impor. 
tance than to be guefiing how we 
came into the world. Pray, tell me 
why the academicians have not rather 
thought of deftroying the breed of 
thefe vermin, than looking at the 
ftars, who laugh at them as they fly 
off in the morning? Is not*a good 
peach better than a world which you 
fee with difficulty at the end of a 
glafs? 

Par. There is the higheft plea- 
fure in contemplating the univerfe at 
large. You yourfelf confeis that 
you breathe more at eafe when you 
look at the fky. ‘There are garden- 
ers, too, above, juft like you, who 
dig the earth, and rear plants. 

Math. Would to heaven I could 
find myfelf ina planet, where, dur- 
ing fummer, it would but rain for 
half an hour every day! I would 
not, in that cafe, be obliged to fa- 
tigue myfelf wit h drawing water con, 
tantly, and thus tiring both my arms 
and my head. 

Par. You have broached a dread- 
fal queftion juft now, my friend Ma- 
thurin. What, do you complain of 
phyfical and moral evil? But 
this I will explain to you at our next 
converfation. At prefent I am go- 
ing to watch the arrival of a comet, 
Which is expected foon. 

Math. And I fhall go to gather 
a fallad.———--Bur, maiter, have I any’ 
reaion to be afraid of this comet? 
They fay that the tails of thefe le- 





Cies pour down dreadful inundations. » 


Do make her turn her face’ a_ little 
towards us. ‘ 

Par. "There is no reafon, my 
friend, to apprehend any danger: 
But thou! d the comet approach 1- 
ther too near the earth, you may 
confole yourfelf before hand, by re- 
fleing,, that all will be over in4 
momeat. A univerfal fhock for the 
fpace of a minute, and all is patt. 
————You will die in the company 0 
all the emperors, all the a 
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andall thephilofophers of the world. 

Math. A very pretty confolation 
this! Is it not ftill to die? I value 
my life as high as they do theirs. Do 
rid me of my apprehenfions from the 
comet, or I will have no more heart 
for my work. 

Par. Make yourfelf eafy. The 
highway in which thefe planetstravel, 
is fo broad as to afford them fuffici- 
ent elbow-room. 

Math. So much the better, fay 
I. For fhould it come into their 
heads to make love as you were fay- 
ing fome time ago, and fhould in- 
dulge themfelves in a little frolic, like 
that of my flowers, what would be- 
come of us? 

Par. Go,go. Thefe grand and 
majeftic ftars, in their vait and ftu- 
penduous revolutions, difpatch the 
telimonies of their love acrofs the 
immenfity of {pace, todiftances {fo re- 
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mote as to be almoft immeafureable. 

Math. A fortunate circumitance 
this, indeed. Many thanks to their 
majefties for their condefcenfions 
But I would not with to be a pla- 
net; for, when once our wife gets 
outof the ftraw, we will underftand 
one another very wellz we won’t 
make love, not we indeed, like your 
funs. 

Par. Go; your heavy head is it- 
felf alone worth all the funs and ftars 
in the creation. 

Math. Ah! Sir, you fo perplex 
and bewilder this poor head of mine: 
But fupper is about to be ferved 
up, and you will have no defflert un- 
lefs I leave you.—Farewell. 

Par. Above all things don’t for- 
get my lirawberries. 

Math. [going.] Thank God, I 
think more upon them than upon all 
your worlds. 
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* «<< The moral world, 
Which though to us it Jeem perplex'd, moves on 
In higher order ; fitted, and impell’d, 
By Wifdom’s fineft hand, and iffuing all 


® In umverfal good.” 
ONSIEUR and Madame du 


F—— were relieved from 
this extremity of diftrefs ata moment 
fo critical, and by means fo unex- 
pected, that it feems the hand of 
Heaven vifibly interpofed in behalf 
of opprefled virtue. Early in the 
morning of that fatal day when they 
were to leave their laft fad fhelter, 
Monf. du F went out, and, in 
the utmoft diftraftion of mind, wan- 
dered through fome of the ftreets in 
the neighbourhood. He was ftopped 

y a gentleman whom he had known 
at Geneva, and who told him that 
he was then in fearch of his lodging, 
havinga letter'to deliver to him from 
@ Genevois clergyman. Monf. du 








F opened the letter, in which 
he was informed by his friend, that, 
fearing he might be involved in difh- 
culties, he had tran{mitted ten gui- 
neas to a banker in London, and in-’ 
treated Monf. du F would ac- 
cept that imall relief, which was all 
he could afford, as a tettimeny of 
friendfhip. Monf. da F flew 
to the banker’s, received the money 
as the gift of Heaven, and then, he!- 
tening to his wife and child, bade 
them live a little longer. 

A fhort time after, he obtained a 
fituation as French ufher at a ichooi ; 
and Madame du F——, whea the 
had a little recovered her ftrength, 


put out her infant to nurfe, and pro- 
cured 
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cured the place of French teacher at 
a boarding-{chool. They were now 
enabled to fupport their child, and 
to repay the generous affliftance of 
their kindtriend at Geneva. At this 
period they heard of the death of 
their fon whom they left at Caen. 
Monf. and Madame du F 
pafledtwo years in this fituation, 
when they were again plunged into 
the deepeft diftrefs. A French jew- 
eller was commiffioned by the Baron 
duF » to goto his fon and pro- 
pofe to him conditions of reconcilla- 
tion. This mantold Monf. du F 
that his father was juft recovered 
from a fevere and dangerous illnels, 
and that his eldeft daughter had lately 
died.-—Thele things, he faid, had 
Jed him to refleét with {c.ne pain on 
the feverity he had exercifed towards 
his fon ; that the feelings of a parent 
were awakened in his bofom; and 
thatif Monf. du F would throw 
himfelf at his father’s feet, and afk 
forgivenefs, he would not fail to ob- 
tain it, and would be allowed a pen- 
fion on which he might live with his 
wife in England. In confirmation 
of thefe affurances, this man pro- 
duced feveral letters which he had 
received from the Baron to that ef- 
fe&t ; who, as a farther proof of his 
fincerity, had given this agent feven 
hundred pounds to put into the hands 
of Monf. du F for the fupport 
of his wife and child during his ab- 
fence. The agent told him, that he 
had not been able to bring the money 
to England, but would immediately 
give him three drafts upon a merchant 
of reputation in London, with whom 
he had connections in bufinefs; the 
firlt draft payable in three months, 
the fecond in fix, and the third in 
nine. 

Monf. du F long deliberated 
upon thefe propofals. He knew too 
well the vindictive {pirit of his father 
not to feel fome dread of putting 
himfelf into his power. But his a- 




















gent continued to give him the mof 
folemn affurances of fafety*; ang 
Monf, du F thouglst it was nog 
improbable that his filter’s death 
might have foftened the mind of his 
father. He refleéted that his mar. 
riage had difappointed thofe ambi- 
tious hopes of a great alliance, which 
his father had fondly indulged, and 
to whom he owed at leaft the repara- 
tion of haitening to implore his for. 
givenefs when he was willing to be. 
ftow it. What alfo weighed ftrongly 
on his mind was the confideration 
that the fum which his father had 
offered to depofit for the ufe of his 
wife, would, in cafe any finifter ac- 
cident fhould befal him, afford a 
{mall provifion for her and his infant. 

The refult of thefe deliberations 
was, that Monf. du F deter. 








mined, (and whocan much blame his . 


want of prudence ?)—he determined 
to confide in®a father!—to truft in 
that inftinétive affeftion, which, far 
from being conneéted with any pe- 
culiar fenfibility of mind, it requires 
only to bea parent to fee]—an affec- 
tion, which, not confined to the hu- 
man heart, foftens the ferocioufnels 
of the tyger, and {peaks with a voice 
that is heard amidft the howlings.ofy 
the defart. Monf. du F : i. 
the repeated promifes of his father, 
almoft confidered that {ufpicion whit 
ftill hung upon his mind as a crime. 
But leaft it might be poffible that this 
agent was commiflioned to deceive 
him, he endeavoured to melt him in- 
to compaffion for his*fituation. He 
went to the village where his child 
was at nurie, and, bringing her fix 
milesin his arms, prefented her t 
this man, telling him, that the fate 
of that poor infant refted upon his 
integrity. The man tock the inno- 
cent creature in his arm, kiffed her, 
and then, returning her to her father 
renewed all his former affurances. 
Mont. du Fame Jiftened and believ- 
ed. Alas! how difficult is it for 4 
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food heart to fafpect human nature 
of crimes which make one blufh for 
the {pecies ! How hard js it fora 
mind glowing with benevolence, to 
believe that the bofom of another har- 
bours the malignity of a demon ! 
Monfieur du F now fixed the 
time for his departure with his fa- 
ther’s agent, who was to accompany 
him to Normandy. Madame du 
PF faw the preparations for his 
journey with anguifh which fhe could 
ili conceal. But fhe felt that the de- 
licacy of her fituation forbade her in- 
terference.’ It was fhe who had made 
him an alien from his family, and an 
exile from his country. It was for 
her, that, renouncing rank, fortune, 
friends, and conneétions, all that is 
efteemed moft valuable in life, he had 
fuffered the laft extremity of want, 
and now fubmitted to a ftate of 
drudgery and de nce. Would 
he not have a eile her 
weaknefs, ifthe aitemted to oppofe 
his rec jation with his father, and 
exerted that influence which the pofe 
fefled over his mind, in order to de- 
stain him ina fituation fogemote from 
isformer expectations# She was, 
Mierefore, fenfible, that the duty, the 
itude fhe owed her hufband, now 
uired on her part the abfolue fa- 
fice of her own feelings: | f- 
fered without complaint, andendea- 


voured to refign herfelf to the will of 
Heaven. 












* The day before his departure, 


Monf. du F——— went to take leave 
of his little girl, At this moment a 
dark and melancholy prefage feemed 
to agitate his mind. He preffed the 
childfor a long while to his bofom, 
and bathed it with his tears. The 
burfe eagerly enquired what was the 
matter, and affured him that the child 
was perfectly well. Monf.duF 
had no power to reply: he continued 
clafping his infant in his arms, and 
at length, tearing himfelf from her in 
filence, he ruthed out of the houfe. 
Vo. ILI. No. 2. 
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When the morning of his depar- 
ture came, Madame du F——., ad- 
dreffing herfelf to his fellow traveller, 
faid to him, with a voice of fuppli- 
cation, “ Tentruft you, Sir, with my 
hutband, with .he father of my poor 
infant, our fole proteétor and, iup- 
port !~-have compaflion on the wi- 
dow and the orphan!” ‘The man, 
cafting upon her a gloomy look, gave 
her a cold anfwer, which mace her 
foul fhrink within her. When Monf. 
du F got into the Brighthelm- 
ftone ftage, he was unable to bid her 
farewell; but when the carriage 
drove off, he put his head out of the 
window, and continued looking after 
her, while the fixed her eyeson him, 
and might have repeated with Imo- 
gen, 


* Tavould have broke mine eye-firings ; 

“ Crack’d them, but to look upon bim ; 
till the diminution 

“Of fpace had pointed him foarp as 
my needle ; 

“ Nay, followed him, till he had melt- 
ed from 

“ The fmailnefs of a gnat to air; and 

. then— 
“Then turn’d mine eye and wept!” 








When the carriage was out of 
fight, fhe fummoned all her ftrength, 
and walkea with trembling fleps to 
the fchool whereftielived as a teacher. 
With much difficulty fhe reached the 
door; but her limbs could fupport 
her no long@tjpard fhe fell down 
fecfelefs at the threfhold.—She was 
carried into the houfe, and reftored to 
life and the fenfations of mifery. 

Monf. du F arrived at his 
father’s chateau in Normandy, in 
June, 1778, and was received by 
Monf. le Baron, and all his family, 
with the molt affectionate cordiality. 
In much exultation of mind, he dif- 
patched a Jetter to Madame du F- 








containing this agreeable intelligences 

but his leer was far from producing 

in her mind the effet he defired. » 
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A deep melancholy had feized her 
thoughts, and her foreboding heart 
refufed to fympathize in his joy. 
Short, indzed, was its duration. He 
had not been many days at the cha- 
teau, when he perceived, with fur- 
prife and confternation, that his fteps 
were continually watched by two 
fervants armed with fulees. 

His father now fhewed him an ar- 
ret, which, on the fourth of June, 
1776, he had obtained from the Par- 
liament of Rouen againft his mar- 
riage. ‘The Baron then ordered his 
fon to accompany him to his houfe at 
Rouen, whither they went, attended 
by feveral fervants. That evening, 
when the attendants withdrew after 
fupper, the Baron, entirely throwing 
off the makk of civility and kindnels, 
which he had worn in fuch oppofi- 
tion to his nature, reproached his fon 
in terms of the utmoft bitternefs for 
his paft conduct, inveighed againft 
his marriage, and, after having ex- 
hauited every expreflion of rage and 
refentment, at length fuffered him to 
retire to his own apartment. 

There the unhappy Monfieur du 
P , abforbed in the moft gloomy 
reflections, lamented in vain that fa- 
tal credulity which had led him to 
put himfelf into the power of his im-~ 
placable father. At the hour of mid- 
night his meditations were interrupted 
by the found of feet approaching his 
chamber; and in a few moments the 
door was thrown opep, and his father, 
attended by a fervanfarmed, and two 
* Chevaliers de Marechaufice, entered 
the room. Kediftance and fupplica- 
tion were alike unavailing. Monf, 
du F "s papers were feized; a 
few louis d’ors, which conftituted al] 
the money he poffefled, were taken 
from him ; and he was conduéted in 
the dead of night, July the 7th, 1778, 
to St. Yon, aconvent ufed asa place 
of confinement near Rouen, where 
he was thrown into a dungeon. 

A week after his father entered the 
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dungeon. You will perhaps conclude 
that his hard heart felt at length the 
relentings of a parent. You will at 
leait fuppofe, that his imagination 
being haunted, and his conf{cience 
tormented with the image of a fon 
{tretched on the floor of this fubter. 
raneous cell, he could fupport. the 
idea no longer, and had hattened to 
give repofe to his own mind by re. 
leafing his captive. Far different 
were the motives of his vifit. He 
confidered that fuch was his fon’s at. 
tachment to his wife, that, fo long as 
he believed he had left her in poffef- 
fion of feven: hundred pounds, he 
would find comfort from that confi. 
deration, even in the depth of his 
dungeon. His father, therefore, haf- 
tened to remove an error from the 
mind of his fon, which left the mea- 
{ure of his woes unfilled. Nor did 
he chute to yield to another the office 
of, inflicting g fharper than cap- 
tivity; but himfelf informed his fon, 
thatthe merchant, who was to pay 
thefeven hundred pounds to his wife, 
was declared a bankrupt. 

A fhort time after, the Baron du 
F.—— coniMenced a fuit at law a- 
gainit that agent of iniquity whom 
he had employed to deceive his fon, 
and who, practifing a refinement of 
treachery of which the Baron was not 
aware, had kept the feven hundred 
pounds with which he was entrufted, 
and given drafts upon a merchant 
who he knew would fail before the 
time of payment. Not being able to 
profecute this affair without a power 
of attorney from his fon, the Baron 
applied to him for that purpofe. But 
Monf, du F , being firmly re- 
folved not to deprive his wife of the 
chance of recovering the money for 
herfelf and her child, could by no 
intreaties or menaces be led to com- 
ply. In vain his father, who had 
confented to allow him a few books, 
ordered him to be deprived of that 
refource, and that his confinement 
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{hould be rendered ftill more rigo- 
yous; he continued inflexible. - 

Monf. du F+—— remained in his 

rifon without meeting with the 
fmalleft mark of fympathy frons any 
one of his family, though his fecond 
brother, Monf. de B———-, was now 
eighteen years of age; an age at 
which the fordid confiderations of 
interet, how much foever they may 
affect our conduét at a more advanced 
period of life, can feldom ftifie thofe 
warm and generous feelings which 
feem tobelong to youth. I[t might 
have been expected that this young 
man would have abhorred the prot- 
pect of poffefling a fortune which 
was the juft inheritance of his bro- 
ther, and which could only be ob- 
tained by detaining that brother in 
perpetual captivity. Even admitting 
that his inexorable father prohibited 
his vifiting the prifonf his brother, 
his heart fhould have told him, that 
difobedience, in this inftance, would 
have been virtue: Or, was it not 
fafficient to remain a paffive fpectator 
of injuftice, without becoming, as 
he afterwards did, the agent of cru- 
élty infli€ted on a brother? 

‘Where are the words that can con- 
vey an adequate idea of the fufferings 
of Madame du F during this 
= ? Three weeks after her huf- 

nd’s departure from England, fhe 
heard the general report of the town 
of Rouen, that the Baron du F 
had obtained a letter de cachet againit 
his fon, and thrown him into prifon. 
This was all the heard of her huf- 
band for the {pace of two years. Ig- 
norant of the place of his confine- 








_ Ment, uncertain if he {till lived, per- 


haps her miferies were even more 
poignant than his. In the difmal fo- 
litude of a prifon, his pains were al- 
leviated by the foothing reflection 
that he fuffered for her he loved ; 
While that very idea was to her the 
moft bitter aggravation of diftrefs. 
Hier days paffed in anguifh, which 
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can only be conceived where it has 
been felt, and her nights were dif- 
turbed by the gloomy wanderings of 
fancy. Sometimes fhe faw him in 
her dreams chained to the floor of his 
dungeon, his bofom bathed in blood, 
and his countenance disfigured by 
death. Sometimes fhefaw him hat- 
tening towards her, ‘when atthe mo- 
ment he was going to embrace her, 
they were fiercely torn afunder. Ma. 
dame du Fa——— was naturally of a 
delicate conflitution, and grief of 
mind reduced her to fuch a ceplora- 
ble ftate of weaknefs, that it was 
with infinite difficulty fhe performed 
the duties of her fituation. For her- 
felf, fhe would have welcomed death 
with thankfulnefs ; but fhe confider- 
ed that her child now depended en- 
tirely on her labours for fupport : and 
this was a motive fufficiently power- 
ful to prompt her to the careful pre- 
fervation of her own life, though it 
had long become a burden. The 
child was three years old when her 
father left England; recolleéted him 
perfeétly ; and, whenever her mother 
went to vifit her, ufed to call with 
eagernefs for her papa. ‘The en- 
guiry, in the voice of her child, of 
« When fhall I fee my dear, dear 
papa ?” was heard by this unhappy 
mother with a degree of agony which 
it were vain indeed to defcribe. 
Monf. du F-—— was repeatedly 
offered his liberty, but upon condi- 
tions which hé abhorred. He was 
required for ever to renounce his 
wife ; who, while fhe remained with 
her child in a diftant country, was to 
receive from his father a {mall pen- 
fion, as an equivalent for the pangs 
of difappointed affection, of difgrace 
and difhonour. With the indignation 
of offended virtue he fpurned at thefe 
infulting propofitions, and endea- 
voured ‘to prepare his mind for the 
endurance of perpetual captivity. 
Nor can imagination form an idea 
of a fcene more dreadful than his 
prifon, 
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prifon, where he perceived with hor- 
ror, that the greateft number of thofe 
prifoners who had been many years 
in confinement, had an appearance of 
frenzy in their looks, which fhewed 
that reafon had been too weak for the 
long ftruggle with calamity, and had 
at laft yielded to defpair. In a cell 
adjoining Monf. du F——’s, was an 
oid man who had been confined near- 
ly forty years. His grey beard hung 
down to his waiit, and, during the 
day, he was chained by his neck to 
the wall. He was never allowed to 
leave his cell, and never {poke ; but 
Monf. du F ufed to hear the 
rattling of his chains. 

The prifoners, a few excepted, 
were generally brought from their 
cells at the hour of noon, and dined 
together. But this gloomy repaft was 
ferved in uninterrupted filence. They 
were not (uffered to utter one word, 
and the penalty of tranfgrefling this 
rule was a rigorous confinement of 
feveral weeks. As foon as this com- 
fostlefs meal was finifhed, the pri- 
foners were inftantly obliged to return 
to their dungeons, in which they 
were locked up till the fame hour the 
following day. Monf. du F——, in 
his damp and melancholy cell, paffed 
two winters without fire, and {uffer- 
ed fo feverely from cold, that he was 
obliged to wrap himfelf up in the 
few clothes which covered his bed. 
Nor was he allowed any light, except 
that which, during the fhort day, 
beamed through the fmall grated 
window in the cieling of his dun- 
geon. 

Is it not difficult to believe that 
thefe fufferings were inflicted by a 
father? A father !—that name which 
{ cannot trace without emotion; 
which conveys all the ideas of pro- 
tection, of fecurity, of tendernefs ;— 
that dear relation to which, in gene- 








* Tbe Brothers of the holy Charity. 


+ My dear brother, be com 
tens wall have an ena. 


ral, children owe their profperity, 
their enjoyments, anc even their vir. 
tues !—-Alas ! the ur>appy Monf. du 
F—-— owed nothing to his father, 
but that life, which trom its earlieft 
period his cruelty had embittered, 
and which he now condemned to 
languifh in miferies that death only 
could heal. 

A young gentleman who was con- 
fined in a cell on one fide of Monf. 
du F ’s, contrived to make a 
fmall hole through the wail; and 
thefe companions in misfortane, by 
placing themfelves cloie to the hole, 
could converfe together in whiipers, 
But the monks were not Jong in dif- 
covering this, and effectuaily depriv- 
ed them of fo great an indu'gence, 
by removing them to «rftant cells, 
‘Thefe unrelenting monks, who per- 
formed with fuch fidelity their cfiice 
of tormenting their fellow creatures, 
who never relaxed in one article of 
perfecution, and achered with {cru- 
pulous rigour to the code of cruelty, 
were called * Les Freres de la fainte 
Charite.”* One among them deferv- 
ed the appellation. This good old 
monk ujed to vifit the prifoners by 
flealth, and endeavour to adminifter 
comfort to their affiétion. Often he 
repeated to Monf. du F ,» ** Mon 
cher frere, confolez vous; mettez 
votre confiance en Dicu, vos maux 
feront finis.” ++ 

Monf. du F remained two 
years in prifon without receiving any 
intelligence of his wife, on whole 
account he fuffered the moft diftraét- 
ing anxiety. He had reafon to ap- 
prehend that her frame, which had 
already been enfeebled by her misfor- 
tunes, would fink beneath this addi- 
tional load of mifery, and that fhe 
would perhaps be rendered unable to 
procure that little pittance, which 
might preferve herfelf and her child 
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forted; place your confidence in God, your affligy 
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ity, fom want. At length one of his ‘* it poflible to write to you again for 
vir. fellow prifoners, who was going to ‘along while: but be affured that 
du regain his liberty, took charge of a ‘ no menaces, no fufferings, no dun- 
ner, letcer to Madame du F » and ‘ geons hall ever fhake my fidelity to 
ieft Patrered him with the hope of find- ‘ you, and thatI thal] love you to the 
ed, [F ino fome means of tranfmitting to ‘ laft hour of my exiftence. I find 
to him an aniwer. ‘a confolation in the refleétion that 
nly The letter paints fo naturally the ‘itis for youl fuffer. If Providence 
fivation of his mind, that I have ‘ ever permits us to meet again, that 
on- tranflated fome extraéts from it. ‘moment will efface the remem- 
nf, ‘My thoughts (he fays) are un- ‘ brance of all my calamities. Live, 
> a ‘ ceafingly occupied about you, and ‘ my deareft wife, in that hope. I 
and =< my dear litde girl, Iam forever ‘ conjure you preferve your life for 
by # ¢ recalling the bleffed moments when ‘ my fake, and for the fake of our dear 
ic, § «Thad the happinefs of being near ‘< little girl! Embrace her tenderly 
rs. — you, and at that recoll-ction my ‘ for me, and dcfire her alfo to em- 
Jif. [} tears refufe tobe controuled. How ‘ brace you for her poor papa. I 
lve — «could I confent to feparate myfelf * need not recommend my child to 
ey § from what was moft dear to mein ‘ the careof fo tender a mother; but 
lis, ‘the world? No motive lefs powers £ I conjure you to infpire her mind 
er- § fal than that of feeking your wel-»* with the deepelt fenfe of religion. 
ace § = ¢ fare, and that of my child, could ‘< If fhe is born toinherit the misfor- 
eS, ‘have determined me—and alas! [ ¢ tunes of her father, this will be her 
of «have not accomplifhed thisend. I * beft fource of confolation. 
TUe * know too weil that you have never ‘ Whatever offers may be made 
ity, ‘ received that fum of money whichI ¢ you by my father, I exhort you ne- 
ne | thought I had fecured for you, and ‘ver have the weaknefs to lifien to 
Ve ‘ for which I rifked the firft bleffing * them, but preferve your rights, and 
old ‘of life. What fills my mind with ‘ thofe of my dear little girl, which, 
by ‘ the greateft horror, in the folitude ‘ perhaps, may one day be of fome 
her ‘of my prifon, is the fear that you ‘value. Jf you are ftill at Mrs. 
he ‘ are {uffering difficulties ina foreign ‘ D——’s boarding fchool, teil her 
fon ‘country. Here I remain ignorant ‘that I recommend my wife and 
tea ‘of your fate, and can only offer to ‘ child to hercompaflion. But, what 
ux ‘Heaven the moft ardent vows for ‘am I faying? Iam ignorant if you 
‘ your welfare. ‘are {till with her, ignorant whether 
wo ¢ What joy would a letter from ‘ the dearelt objeéts of my affection 
a ‘yougive me! but I dare not flatter < ftill live! But I truft that Provi- 
ole ‘ myfelf with the hope of fuch {weet * dence has preferved you. Adieu! 
é. ‘confolation. All I can afiure my- ‘ May God Almighty blefs you, and 
ip- ‘felf of is, that though feparated, ‘ my child! I never ceafe imploring 
ad * perhaps for ever, our fouls are unit- ‘ him to have pity on the widow and 
or ‘ ed by the moft tender friendfhipand < the orphan in a land of ftrangers.’ 
Ji- ‘attachment. Perhaps I may not find (To be continued. ) 
he ’ SMCS! 
‘to CuaracTerR of the Spaniarps. From Scvinburne’s Travels through 
¥ Spain, in 1775 and 1776. ' 
ud I’ has been my conftant fludy, upon the diftifctive tarn and genius 
bea during our tour round Spain, to of thenstion. Experience has taught 
e note down and tranfmit toyou every me to look upon this method as the 
? Peculiarity that might throw light beft, and indeed the only fure guide 
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to the knowledge of a people ; but 
at the fame time, has made me fenfi- 
ble how imperfect an idea is to be 
acquired by a tranfitory view, in a 
progrefsof afew months. Cuftoms 
that {truck me at firit as unaccount- 
able, from my ignorance of motives 
and fituations, have frequently fince 
appeared to me not only proper and 
rational, bat abfolutely fo much in 
the common courfe of things, that I 
have wondered how I came to put 
them down as extraordinary. The 
miftakes I have found myfelf guilty 
of in feveral little remarks made in 
the firtt part of my journey, have 
rendered me very cautious of deciding 
upon matters, where | could not 
come at a knowledge of their vaufes. 
I therefore very early learned to mif- 
trait my fenfes, and appplied where 
I expected to have my doubts refolved, 
and the reafons of modes and ufages 
explained tome. Accordingly I o- 
mitted no opportunity ot drawing fn- 
formation from the 


ed in Spain, and from thofe who, 
having refided but'a few years here, 
were more likely to be tenfible of the 
fingularities of the national difpofi- 
tion. I cannot fay my endeavours 
have been crowned with much fue- 
cefs. Were] to draw the picture of 
the Spaniards from the manifold 
fieetches traced by their countrymen, 
every province in the kingdom would 
in its turn appear a Paradife, and a 
Pandemonium, a feat of holy fpirits, 
and a receptacle of malicious devils ; 
the moft contradi€tory accounts, en- 
forced’ by the moft pofitive aflevera- 
tions, have been repeatedly given me 
of the fame places. I have often 
found the virtue one province prides 
itfelf in, as being the fpecific mark 
of its inhabitants, not only refused 
them by a neighbouriny country, but 


natives of all 
ranks; from ftrangers long eftablith- 
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the very oppofite vice impofed upoy 
them as their charatteriftic. The 
Englifh, French, and other foreign. 
ers, living in Spain, are in general 
but indifferently qualified to decide 
upon thefe matters: as long as they 
retain the prejudices they brought 
from home againft every thing tha 
clafhes with their native cutloms, 
they are but partial judges ; and when 
once they fall into the ways of the 
place where commerce has fixed their 
lot, they become {uch thorough-raced 
Spaniards, that they can neither pet. 
ceive the particularities you {peak to 
them of, nor aflign reafons for ules 
that are grown habitual to them. 

As I am not afhamed to acknow. 
ledge my infufficiency, I frankly con. 
fels it is not in my power to give 
what you may think a fatisfactory 
charaéter of the Spaniards. Were 
I inclined to flatter my felf-love, I 
might add, that I do not efteem any 
of thofe who have already written on 
the fubje&t, much better qualified 
than myfelf. What I can venture to 
fay, amounts to very little, 

The Catalonians appear to be the 
moft active, ftirring fet of men, the 
beft calculated for bufinefs, travelling, 
and manufaétories. The Valencians 
a more fullen, fedate race, better 
adapted to the occupations of huf- 
bandmen, lefs eager to change place, 
and of amuch more timid, {ufpici- 
ous caft of mind than the former, 
The Andalofians* feem to me the 
great talkers and rodomontadoes of 
Spain. The Caftillians have a man- 
ly franknefs, and lefs appearance of 
cunning and deceit. ‘The new Caf- 
tillians are perhaps the leaft indullri- 
ousof the whole nation; the old 
Caftillians are laborious, and retain 
more of ancient fimplicity of man- 
ners ; both are of a firm, determined 
fpirit. I take the Arragonefe to he 

a mix- 


* Andalufia is derived from the Arabic, and means a dark, even, weltern 
country. Jt was a name generally civen by the Saracens to all Spain, and 


agrees with that of Hejperia, which it was kur 


wan by among thd Greeks. 
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a mixture of the Caftillians and Ca- 
ralonians, rather inclining to the for- 
mer. The Bifcayners are.acute and 
diligent, fiery, and impatient of con- 
trol; more refembling a colony of 
republicans, than a province of an 
abfolute monarchy. The Galicians 
are a plodding, pains-taking race of 
mortals, that roam over Spain in 


fearch of an hardly-earned fubfift- 


ence. 

The liftlefs indolence equally dear 
to the uncivilized favage, and to the 
degenerate flave of defpotifm, is no 
where more indulged than in Spain ; 
thoufands of men in all parts of the 
realm are feen to pafs their whole 
day, wrapped up in a cloak, ftand- 
ing in rows againft a wall, or dofing 
undera tree. In total want of every 
excitement to action, the fprings of 
their intelleétual faculties forget to 
play, their views grow confined with- 
in the wretched fphere of mere ex- 
iftence, and they fcarce feem to hope 
or forefee any thing better than their 
prefent ftateof vegetation; they feel 
little or no concern for the welfare 
or glory uf a country, where the 
furface of the earth is engrofled by a 
few over-grown families, who {el- 
dom beftow a thought on the condi- 
tion of their vaflals.. The poor Spa- 
niatd does not work, unleis urged 
by irrefiftible want, becaufe he per- 
ceives no advantage accrue from in- 
duftry. As his food and raiment are 
purchafed at a fmall expence, he 
fpends'‘no more time in labour, than 
Is abfolutely neceflary for procuring 
the {canty provifion his abftemioufnels 
requires. J have heard a peafant re- 
fufe to run an errand, becaufe he had 
that morning earned as much already 
4 would lait him the day, without 
parting himfelf to any further trou- 

e. 

Yet Lam convinced that this lazi- 
nefs is not effentially inherent in the 

panifh compofition ; for it is impof- 
ble, without feeing them, to con- 


rece 
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ceive with what eagernefs they purfue 
any favourite fcheme, with what vio- 
lence their paflions work upor them, 
and what vigour and exertion of 
powers they difplay when awakened 
by a bull-featt, or the more conftant 
agitation of gaming, a vice to which 
they are {uperlatively addiéted. Were 
it again poffible, by an inteélligene, 
{pirited adminiftration, to fet before 
their eyes, in a clear and forcible 
manner, proper incitements to atti- 
vity and indaitry, the Spaniards might 
yet be roufed from their lethargy, and 
led to riches and réputation ; but I 
confefs the tafk is fo difficult, that I 
look upon it rather as an Utopian 
idea, than as a revolution likely ever 
to take place. 

Their foldiers are brave, and pa- 
tien: of hardfhips: wherever their 
officers lead them they will follow 

ithout flinching, though it be up to 
the mouth of a battery of cannon ; 
but unlefs the example be given them 
by their commander, not a ftep will 
they advance. 

Molt of the Spaniards are hardy; 
and, when once engaged, go through 
difficulties without murmuring, bear 
the inclemencies of the feafons with 
firmnefs, and fupport fatigue with a- 
mazing verfeverance. ‘They fleep 
every night in their cloaks on the 
ground ; are {paring in diet, perhaps 
more from a fenfe of habitual indi- 
gence, than from any averfion to 
gluttony; whenever they can riot in 
the plenty of another man’s table, 
they will gormandize to excefs, and, 
not content with eating their fill, will 
carry off whatever they can ftuff into 
their pockets. Ihave more than once 
been a witnefs to the pillage of a fup- 
per, by the numerous beaux and ad- 
mirers which the ladies lead after 
them in triumph, wherever they are 
invited. They are fond of fpices, 
and {carce eat any thing without faf- 
fron, pimento, or garlic; they deligie 
in wine that taftes dtrong of the supe 
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ed fkin, and of oil that has a rank 
fmell and tafte; indeed, the fame oil 
feeds their Jamp, fwims in their pot- 
tage, and dreffes their fallad: in inns 
the lighted lamp is frequently hand- 
ed down to the table, that each man 
may take the quantity he choofes.— 
Much tobacco is ufed by them in 
fmoking and chewing. All thefe hot, 
drying kinds of food, co-operating 
with the parching qualities of the at- 
mofphere, are affigned as cauf& of 
the {pare make of the common peo- 
ple in Spain, where the prielts and 
the inn-keepers are almoft the only 
well-fed, portly figures to be met 
with. 
The Spanifh is by no means natu- 
rally a ferious, melancholy nation : 
mifery and difcontent have caft a 
gloom over them, increaled, no doubt, 
by the long habit of diftruit and ter- 
ror infpired by the inquifition ; yet 
every village {till refounds with the 
mufic of voices and guitars; and 
their fairs and Sunday wakes are re- 
markably noily and riotous. ‘They 
talk louder, and argue with more ve- 
hemence than even the French or Ita- 
lians, and gefticulate with equal, if 
not fuperior eagernefs. Ii Catalonia 
the young men are expert» at ball; 
and every village has its Pelota, or 
ground for playing at fives; but in 
the fouth of Spain, I never perceived 
that the inhabitants ufed. any parti- 
cular exercife. J. am told, that in 
the ifland of. Majorca thev ftill wield 
the fling, for which their anceftors, 
the Baleares, were fo much renown- 
ed. 

Like moft people of fouthern cli- 
mates, they are dirty in their perfons, 
and over-run with vermin. 

The very. mention of horns is an 
infult, and the fight of them makes 
their blood boil.* As their confti- 
tution may be faid to be made up of 
the mokt combuftible ingredients, and 


prone to love in a degree that natives 
of more northern latitudes can have 
no idea of, the cuftom of embracing 
perions of the other fex, which jg 
ufed on many occafions by foreigners, 
fets the Spaniards allon fire. They 
would as foon allow a man to pafs the 
night in bed with their wives. or 
daughters, as fuffer him to give them 
a kifs; and indeed, I believe the la. 
dies themfelves would !ook upon that 
favour as a certain prelude to others 
of greater confequence. Next to ac. 
culing a Spaniard of wearing horns, 
nothing can give him fuch offence as 
to fufpeét him of having an iflue, 

I was furprifed. to find them fo 
much more lukewarm in their devo. 
tion than I expected ; but I will nor 
take upon me to affert, though I have 
great reafon to believe it, that there 
is in Spain as little true moral religion 
as in any country I ever trave'led 
through, altho’ none abounds more 
with provincial protectors, local Ma- 
donnas, and altars celebrated for par- 
ticular cures and indulgencies: Re- 
ligion is a topic not to be touched, 
much lefs handlea with any degree 
of curiofity, in the dominions of ‘fo 
tremendous a tribunal as the Inquifi- 
tion. From what little I faw, Lam 
apt to fufpeét, that the people here 
trouble themfelves with very few 
ferious thoughts on the fubjeét; and 
that, provided they can bring them- 
felves to believe that their favourite 


Saint looks upon them with an eye | 
of affection, they take it for granted, | 
that, under his benign influence, they | 


are freed. from al! apprehenfions of 
damnation in a future ftate ; and in- 
deed, from any great concern about 
the moral duties of this life. The 
burning zeal, which diftinguifhed 
their anceftors above the reft of the 
Catholic world, appears to have lok 
much of its activity, and really feems 
nearly extinguifhed. It is hard t 
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beckon to any one. 
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afcribe bounds to the changes a craf- 
ty, fteady and popular monarch might 
make in ecclefiaitical matters. ‘The 
unconcern betrayed by the whole na- 
tion at the fall of the Jefuits, is a 
ftrong proof of their prefent indiffe- 
rence. Thole fathers, the moft pow- 
erful body politic in the kingdom, 
the rulers of the palace, and the def. 
pots of the cottage, the direétors of 
the confcience, and difpofers of the 
fortune of every rank of men, were 
all feized in one night, by detach- 
menis of foldiers, hutried Jike male- 
faétors to the fea-ports, and banifhed 
for ever from the realm, without the 
leaft refiftance to the royal mandate 
being made, or even threatened. 
Their very memory feems to be aani- 
hijated with their power. 

We found the common people in- 
offenfive, if not civil; and having 
never had an opportunity of being 
witneffes to. any of their exceffes, can 
fay nothing of their violent. jealoufy 
or revenge, which are points moift 
writers on Spain have expatiated up- 
on with great pleafure. I believe in 
this line, as well as in many others, 
their bad as well as good qualities have 
been magnified many degrees above 
the truth. 

The moft furious example of paf- 
fion and cruelty that [ heard of, hap- 
pened a few years ago at San Lucar. 
A Carmelite friar fell defperately in 
love with a young woman, to whom 
he was confeflor. He tried every 
art of feduétion his defires could fug- 
get to him; but, to his unfpeakable 
vexation, found her virtue or indif- 
ference proof againit all his machi- 
mations. His defpair was heightened 
toa pitch of madnefs, upon hearing 
that fhe was foon to be married to a 
perfon of her own rank in life. The 
furies of jealouly feized his foul, and 

Vor. III. No. 2. 
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worked him up to the moft barbarous 


of all determinations, that of depriv- 


ing his rival of the prize, by putting 
an end to her exiftence. He chofe 
Eafter week for the perpetration of 
his crime. The unfufpecting girk 
came to the confeffional, and poured: 
out her foul at his feet; her innocence 
ferved only to inflame his rage the 
more, and to confirm him in his 
bloody purpofe. He gave her abfo- 
lation and the facrament with his 
own hands, as his love deterred him 
from mardering her, before he thought 
fhe was purified from all ftain of fin, 
and her foul fit to take its flight to 
the tribunal of its Creator ; but his 
jealoufy and revenge urged him to 
purfue her down the church, and 
plunge his dagger in her heart, as the 
turned round to makea genu-flection 
to the altar. He was immediately 
feized, and foon condemned to die ; 
but left his ignominious execution 
fhould reflect difhonour on a religions 
order, which boafts of having an aunt 


of the king of France among its. 


members, his fentence was changed 
into perpetual labour among the gal- 
ley-flaves of Portorico. 

The national qualities, good and 
bad, confpicuous in the lower claf- 
fes of men, are eafily traced, and 
very difcernible in thofe of higher 
rank; for their education is too much 
neglected, their minds too little en- 
lightened by ftudy or communication 
with other nations, to rub off the 
general ruft, with which the Spanifh 
genius has, for above an age, been, 
as it were, incruitated. The public 
fchools and univerfities are in a def- 
picable ftate of ignorance and irregu- 
Some feeble hope of future 
reformation is indulged by patriots ; 
but time muft fhew what probabili- 
ties they are grounded upon.* 

The 


* Since I left Spain, a reform has taken place in the great colleges, notwith 
Sanding a ftrenuous oppofition. In 17715 Cedulas bad already been iffued out 


Sor viftting and examining the great foundations ; as bis maj 


efty had been in- 


Sormed of the decline of the Univerfities for above a century, of the great dif~ 
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The common education of an Eng- 
lith gentleman would conftitute a 
man of learning here; and fhould he 
underitand Greek, he would be quite 
a phanomenon.* Astothe nobility, 
I wonder how they ever learned to 
reador write; or having once attain- 
ed fo much, how they contrive not 
to forget it. It is difficult to fay what 
they pafs their time in; or what 


. means, befides inattention tu bufinefs, 


they employ in running through their 
immenfe incomes. In the great hou- 
fes one cuftom may contribute to ex- 
travagance ; a fervant once eftablifhed 
is never difcharged, unlefs for fome 
very enormots offence; he and his 
family remain penfioners as long as 
they live: the Duke of I. pays near 
ten thoufand pounds fterling a year 
in wages and anhuities to fervants. 
The Grandees, one or two excepted, 
are diminifhed by a feries of diltem- 
pered progenitors to a race of pigmies, 
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which dwindles away for lack of heirs, 
and tends gradually to an union of al] 
the titles and eftates upon the heads 
of one or two families. 1 think the 
Conde de Altamira has no lefs than 
nineteen Grandee hips centered in his 

erfon. Though they all ftile them- 
felves de primera claffe, as it were, by 
way of diftinctive pre-eminence over 
others of a lower degree; yet I be. 
lieve no fecond or third clafs exifts, 
and it would be avery grois infult to 
fuppofe any of them were of an infe- 
rior rank to the reft of the corps: fome 
difference may perhaps be made in the 
degrees of popular refpect paid to the 
defcendants of the heroes that make 
a figure in the Spanifh annals, and 
fuch Grandees as have been honoured 
with the dignity in latter times. A 
Grandee can marry none but his e- 
qual. ‘They all #ou each other, and 
affect to appear backward in mixing 
in other company. The 





orders that had crept into their conftitutions, and of the contagion «which had 
Spread among other literary bodies, to the great prejudice of public education, 
and of the flate. The Cedula for the reformation is figned in April, 1777. 
The colleges to be reformed are, Santa Crux in Valladolid, Saint Ildefonfo in 
Alcala, Saint Bartholomé, San Salvador de Oviedo, Santiago de Cuenca, and 
Santiago del Arzobifpo, in Salamanca. Thefe fix colleges were linked together 
in a firiét union, and formed a more powerful and compa& body than the Fefuits. 
They had fufficient interef? to procure for their own members moft of the good 
things in church and flate, and bad a majority in every council and tribunal 
of Spain. Inftead of maintaining poor jcholars and profeffors, their immenfe 
rents, tythes, and dues, were portioned out among themfelves. They are reduced 
to their original inftitutions: their old fiatutes are confirmed, or new-modelled 
to the times; and poverty, which for many years had been a fure plea for ex- 
clufion, is reflored to its primitive claim. 

* Though I make no doubt but the nation is much improved fince 1722, yet I 
don’t think it will be improper to tranfcribe fome of the Dean of Alicant’s firic- 
tures upon his countrymen at that period, asa Spaniard is very good authority 
avhen he finds fault with Spaniards, Thefe are his words, in a letter to Count 
Scipio Maffei of Verona:—** No country, except Ttaly, abounds more with an- 
cient monuments than Spain: in every province you meet with remnants of 
bridges, aqueducts, temples, theatres, circuffes, amphitheatres, and other public 
edifices; moft of which have been reduced to their prefent deplorable condition 
by the outrages of the inhabitants, rather than by the injuriesof time. Such 
is the nature and /pirit of the Spaniards, that to overthrow the monuments of 
the Pagans or Remans, is accounted among them one of the moft meritorious acts 
of piety, and moft efficacious in drawing down upon them the ble ing of the 
Almighty. Alas! fuch prepoflerous devotion! But bow can it be atherwife i 
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The Spanifh women are in general 
little and chin; few are ftrikingly 
beautiful, but almoft'all have {park- 
ling black eyes, full of expreffion. It 
is not the fafhion here, as in France, 
to heighten, their eclat with paint. 
They are endowed by nature with a 

reat deal of wit and lively repartee, 
a for want of the poliffy and fuc- 
cours of education, their wit remains 
obfcured by the rudeft ignorance, and 
the moft ridiculous prejudices. Their 
tempers having never been fafhioned 
by palite intercourfe, nor fottened by 
neceflary contradiction, are extremely 
pettifh and violent. They are con- 
tinually pouting for fomething or 
other, and put out of humour by 
the mereft trifles. Moft of the ladies 
about court are the reverfe of hand- 
fome, and do not feem to have any 
ambition of pafling for clever or ac- 
complifhed ; not one talent do they 
poflefs ; nor do they ever work, read, 
write, or touch any mufical infiru- 
ment : their Cortejo, or gallant, feems 
their only play-thing. I believe no 
country exhibits more bare-faced a- 
mours, and fuch an appearance of 
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indelicate debauchery as this. ‘T'he 
account given me of their manner 
of living in their family way, as foon 
as they come out of the convent, an 

before they have fixed upon a lover 
to fill up their time more agreeably, 
is as follows : they rife late, and loiter 
away the remains of the morning 
among their attendants, or wear it 
out at church in a long bead-roll of 
habitual unmeaning prayers; they 
dine {paringly, fleep, and then drefs 
to faunter for a couple of hours on 
the Prado. They are never with- 
out fome fort ef fugar-plum or high 
{piced comfit in their mouths. As 
foon as it is dark, they run to the 
houle of fome elderly female rela- 
tion, where they all huddle together 
over a pan cf coals, and would not 
for the world approach the company 
that may occafionally drop in; it 
would throw them into the greateit 
confufion, were they to be requefted 
to. join in the converfation. The 
hour of the afiembly pafled, they 
hurry home to their maids, and, with 
their help, fet about drefling their 


‘own fuppers by way of amufement, 


For 








akingdom which is ruled by the fiupid, idle, monkifo tribe; where it is thought 
acrime to deviate an inch from the rules laid down by the hooded blockheads ? 
Whatever they fputter out, is revered as oracles of old, iffuing from the Delphie 
tripod. The fluggards, puffed up with this naufeous adoration, thunder out the 
pains of hell againft all fuch as fo much as look with attention on an ancient 
fratue. When any thing of the kind is dug up, their barbarous hands feixe, 
break, deface it ; and, left rbe pure light of the fun foould be defiled by the fight 
of fuchan abomination, it is burnt to-lime, or buried again in the ground. If 
the buf of an emperor, a philofopher, or an orator, foould happen to be difco- 
ered, they cry out, tis an idol! away with it! deftroy it!” and inftantly 


it undergoes the fate of Dagon. The vulgar demolifo all inferiptions, as they 


believe their characters are defigned to confine fome unclean /pirits as guardians 
ever hidden treafures. Immenfe are the quantities of infcriptions that have 
been defaced, or thrown back into-the holes where they had lain hiddex for fa 
many ages. Superflition and ignorance combine to demslife every thing of the 
kind. Many were Jent to France; and during the late war of the Succeffion, 
two Englifh travellers freighted two ships with ancient monumental and bifto- 
ars infcriptions, which they had colle&ed near Terragona.” 

Since the time of Dean Marti, Don John Celaya, rettor of t be univerfity of 
Valencia, direfied a number of Roman inferiptions to be buried in the foundations 
of the bridge of Serranos ; and a much later inflance of barbari/m of t be fame 
tnd, was exhibited by the Francifian friars of 8. Maria de pina, at Olrva. 
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92 Hiftory of “Fuliet Fobnfon. 
For the New-York Macazine. , 
JOSEPH and SOPHIA: Or, The History of JULIET JOHNSON. 


AS RELATED BY HERSELF. 


(Continued from page 39.) 


F his exterior made already fuch 

a forcible impreffion, judge of 

my fentiments, when I became ac- 
quainted with his good fenfe, and 
even mental abilitics, which were by 
mo means contemptible. For his 
Jearning, indeed, if we except fome 
mechanic branches, fuch as arithme- 
tic, menfuration, &c. n¢éceflary in the 
conducting of his bufinefs, he was 
but little indebted to the {chools: but 
he had received from nature a great 
fhare of fenfibility, and a peculiar 
bent of mind had led him to a fort of 
philofophical reafoning on every thing 
that became ferioufly the object of 
his attention.~~ Without the lealt ac- 


quaintance with all thofe valuable, 


qualities which, in the fequel, I was 
Jong happy in the pofleflion of, on 


returning to my favourite amufement. 


of reading, I found my fancy {fo oc- 
cupied with the pleafing idea of Wil- 
liam, that I began to ftartle at the 
confequences of an attachment, fo 
much oppofed to the opinions of the 
world. [ had not arrived at this pe- 
riod of life unfolicited by young gen- 
tlemen of birth, fortune, and perhaps 
of merit, who were not wanting in 
profeffions, and the moft affiduous at- 
tentions to gain my good graces. But 
all the efforts of him who was the 
moft agreeable to my parents, never 
excited on my part any other emo- 
tions than thofe of pity. 

In the mean time, William was 
engaged’ in renewing the decayed 
parts of our rural manfion, which he 
did with fuch uncommon difcern- 
ment, that my father paid him the 
higheft compliments on his genius, 
particularly in drawing plans, which 
he had learned without the afliftance 
of a mafter. One morning, as he 


‘ 


was taking a view of the different 
apartments by my father’s direétion, 
he tapped gently at my chamber- 
door, which I inftantly opened with 
a trembling hand: he made mea 
bow as ufual, and afked me in what 
manner I wifhed to have my book- 
cafe fixed, which he faid he had now 
finifhed in fuch a manner,as,he hoped, 
would be agreeable to my tafte. 

Upon this fabjeé& I afked hima 
variety of queftions, to all which his 
an{wers were fo ingenious, that I was 
at the neceflity of fummoning up my 
utmoft fortitude to conceal the ap- 
pearance of a paffion, the exiftence 
of which I had no longer reafon to 
doubt. I at laft fhowed him the plan 
of a farm of my own defigning,which 
had extraéted many over-itrained 
praifes from my polite admirers ; but 
he, though with becoming medefty, 
yet with a manly freedom, pointed 
out fevera] inconveniencies that might 
arife from fuch a plan of the build- 
ings, and others from the manner of 
laying’ out the fields, I begged he 
would take it with him, and make 
fuch alterations as to him fhould 
feem neceflary. 

This interview paved the way for 
many others of a fimilar nature, with- 
out creating the leaft {ufpicion in the 
breaft of my parents, who were far 
from fuppofing me capable of forming 
any fuch attachment. ‘They knew 
me to be virtuous in the extreme, and 
that my high ideas of chaftity, as well 
as the dignity of my fex and fituation, 
were a fuflicient check on the fenfual 
appetites. Both my age and contti- 
tution fubjeéied me, in fome meafure, 
to the empire, of the paffions ; but! 
ftill poffefled jhe power of reprefling 
the ardor of every lawlefs — re 
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deed, what is virtue but the triumph 
of reafon over the paffions? Without 
this internal combat, the moft regu- 
lar and orderly life might be termed 
the happy effect of infenfibility, but 
not of virtue. My parents were not 
miftaken in the opinion they had 
formed of their daughter. My foul 
breathed nothing but the purelt fen- 
timents: bat the very circumftances 
of this young man’s birth and occu- 
pation, which would have feemed a 
perfect barrier to a more intimate 
connection, were chiefly what con- 
tributed to kindle in my tender bofom 
a flame, the remembrance of which, 
at this diitance of time, can warm a 
heart, which was many years ago 
prepared to bid adieu to every terref- 
trial enjoyment. I was no fooner left 
to my private reveries, than my fancy 
took excurfions to Greece and Rome: 
I recalled to my imagination the hap- 
py ages when kings and virtuous he- 
roes were proud of their fkill in ma- 
nuel exercifes; when females, the 
moft con{picuous for beauty, rank and 
fortune, were not afhamed of tending 
their father’s flocks, preparing the 
moft fimple repaft, nor when mothers 
of norfing their children. I confi- 
dered man ftript of rank, title, or 
riches, the capricious gifts of For- 
tune, and depending foiely on his 
bodily and mental abilities for fup- 
port and confideration. 

In this point of view my young 


- mechanic appeared in the moft fa- 


vourable light, and inclined me to 
regard the many fine gentlemen that 
frequently furrounded me as fit ob- 
jeéts of attention for nurfes and guar- 
dians, whole fervices their wealth 
might eafily procure them ; but to- 
tally unqualified to refift the rude 
thocks of adverfity, to which thofe 
in the moft enviable ftations are 
hourly expofed. When by the me- 

‘ation of my waiting-maid, I had 
learned, that this amiable young man 
was the fole fupport of his aged 


eae 
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mother, two younger brothers, and 
a fifter, whofe education he particu- 
larly attended to—that he was belov- 
ed by all who knew him, for probity 
and honefty in his dealings, his fin- 
cerity in converfation, and rational 
obfervance of religious duties—that 
he was confuited for advice, not only 
in matters relating to his own art, 
but improvements in’ agriculture, 
with which he was equally well ac- 
quainted, I became anxious about the 
means of engaging’on his part a fuit- 
able return of a paffion which I then 
felt with redoubled’ vigour. But 
here, Sir, I muft beg leave to fupprefs 
the numerous incidents of this un- 
prudential, yet happy amour. The 
various ftruggles between love and 
duty coft me many a tear, and many 
a figh. A defcription of the fears, 
the hopes, the ecftacies and griefs of 
that romantic feafon, is atafk which 
I feel my imagination unable to per- 
form. Iam now advancing with 
rapid fteps to cie filent grave, and 
my thoughts have been long prepared 


‘for meditation on a more important 


fubject. Indeed, I have already 
wandered very far from my purpofe, 
which was to relate to you the me- 
lancholy occurrence which has tended 
moft to difturb the quiet of my days 
fince my arrival in America. | 

William favoured my paflion ; he 


loved me; but his love was difinte- 


refted—he {wore to live and die for 
me alone; but conjoined me, by all 
that was facred, to pay regard to pub- 
lic opinion, to follow the advice of 
my parents, to abandon all thoughts 
of fo humiliating a marriage. My 
father difcovered my inclinations, and 
ufed his utmoft intereft to remove my 
lover to a diftant country. I antici- 
pated his defign, and haftening to my 
William, implored his acceptance of 
the hand he had fo often refufed. He 
confented with a mixture of joy and 
reluétancy. I next hurried to my 


banker, and received three hundred 
pounds 
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pounds left me by an aunt, which 
was now at my own difpofal. We 
then pofted to London, and three 
days after we reached that city, em- 
barked on board a veflel bound to 
Carolina, and this day I have been 
thirty years an inhabitant of Shemton, 
a name which is almoft forgotten to 
every one but myfelf. The regrets 
and forrow of my parents I foreiaw 
and deplored: they fhortly after paid 
the debt of nature; and my brother, 
fole poffeffor of their wealth, made 
me feveral advantageous overtures, on 
condition of my returning to Eng- 
Jand, which I did notchufe to accept. 
I was happy in the podfeffion of the 
man I loved, and our riches in this 
country were not infufficient toa very 
comfortable fubfifence. I have fince 
learned that lam the poor remains of 
all my family, which once bade fair 
to flourtfh and gain confiderable dif- 
tinétion in that part of the world. 
Intercourfe by letter in former 
times was neither fo frequent nor fo 
eafily obtained as at preient; and I 
had but little defive or opportunity 
for particular information refpecting 
the changes which might have taken 
lace in the fortunes of my brother. 
Many will condemn, and few applaud 
my conduct: but to me there was no 
alternative but death or mifery, de- 
prived of the only obje& on whom I 
had placed my future happinefs in 
this world; whofe fortune, good or 
bad, I rejoiced to fhare under the 
moft painful forfeits of renouncing 
for ever the favour and protection of 
my parents. We laid out our little 
wealth in the purchafe of a {mall traé 
of land on the bank of this river, and 
built that houfe, of which you ob- 
ferved the ruins at the entrance of the 
gate. The conveniency of water 
carriage to and from Charlefton, foon 
induced a number of artifans and 
manufacturers, who were difperfed 
over the ftate, to become our neigh- 
bours. We parcelled out our land 
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amongft them for the original value 
and afforded them fuch advice an 
timely afliftance, that in a fhort time 
our little territory became the {eat of 
a flourifhing village. My ideas of 
conjugal felicity were realized to 

utmoft expeftation. Our whole life 
was a fcene of domeltic joy, of har | 
mony and peace. William encou. 
raged the induftrious as much by ex. | 
ample as precept, and inftilled in the 
minds of our villagers the love of 





juftice and truth : he taughtthemto @  firk 
fettle every litigious difpute by a jury \ ufe 
of their neighbours, at which hk —  fole 
himfelf always prefided. J, on my chil 
fide, was not unoccupied—the know- tot 
ledge I had acquired from books en- |) _ bef 
abled me to render myfelf ufefulin for 
many refpeéts. I fuperintended the J the 
treatment of the fick, and collefled car 
from the treafures of nature andof | dau 
art whatever I {uppofed could tend f) the 
to moderate the evils of our climate. [ric 
Nor were the religion and morals of — = wh 


the youth indifferent to me. We fai 
often congratulated each otheronour | fro 
pleafing labours for the profperityof | del 


Shemton ; and the con{ciouinels of the 
fulfilling the great duties of humanity an 
conftituted one of the many charms | ¢d 


of ourlives, Inthe mean timeour | 4 





little fociety drew the attention of all an 
the surrounding planters ; and haugh- ur 
ty Charlefton was even jealous of our ar" 
growing importance. Here you yc 
might fee fhips from Europe, from th 
Africa, and the neighbouring flates. I 
We fupplied the adjacent country : 

a 





with all the neceflary articles of weat- | 
ing apparel, and labouring utenfilsof | 
our own manufaéture ; and we had ' t 
ftores well furnifhed with foreign | 4 
merchandize. The defert fmilede | 
the voice of gladnefs, and fongs of joy 


re-echoed from fhore to fhore. But h 
alas! all human felicity is of fhort ° 
duration. The beft of hufbands, the " 


beft of parents, the belt of friends, 
the prop of this infant fettlements 
after a fhort illne(s, refigned his breath 

if 
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sn the arms of adifeonfolate wife, at 
the very time our affairs were advanc- 
ing with the moft profperous rapidi- 
ty. Words would give you but a 
faint idea of my fituation at that fa- 
tal moment. The village was in tears. 
The young and gay, the old and in- 
firm, mixed their fighs and lamenta- 
tions for the lofs of their generous 
benefactor. Their tender compaflion 
foftened the rigour of my fate. A 
daughter of thirteen years of age, the 
firt fruits of our mutual love, made 
ufe of her endearing carefles to con- 
fole me. She alone remained of five 
children; the others were removed 
to the world of fpirits feveral years 
before their worthy father. Happy 
for us both, had we accompanied 
them. I vowed to devote my future 
cares to the inftruétion of my lovely 
daughter, and to abandon every fur- 
ther purfuit in the acquifition of 
riches. Iwas left fole miftrefs of 
what we poflefled, and my circum- 
flances were fufficient to icreen me 
from the dread of poverty. I neither 
defired nor hoped that my daughter 
fhould become an objeé to the vile 
and avaricious; but | fincerely wifh- 
ed to render her eftimable for the 
qualities of her heart, and her mental 
and perfonal charms. In the mean 
time the agricultural and mechanic 
arts of the village declined with a 
rapidity equal to that with which 
they had advanced. The fun of 
Shemton was fet: their patron, their 
counfellor was no more; and the vil- 
lagers, one after another, im poverifh- 
edand difpirited, fold their properties 
tothe opulent planters, and wandered 
afecond time over the country in 
fearch of a new afylum. My own 
experience, and a long ftudy of the 
human heart, had taught me the folly 
of the reftraints ufually laid upon fe- 
males of a certain age. Severe lec- 
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tures, and clofe confinement, only 
ferve to fan the flame of defire, and 
enhance the ideal value of gratifica- 
tions, which, viewed in their true 
light, pofiels but few charms for even 
the moft voluptuous. I was fenfible, 
however, that the paflion of Jove, the 
moft dangerous of all others, gains an 
afcendancy over the minds of youth 
at an earlier period in Carolina than 
in England. In this refpeét, human 
beings, as well as every {pecies of ani- 
mals, feem to bear fome analogy to 
the fruits of the earth, which arrive’ 
at maturity fooner in proportion as 
they approach the equator. F there- 
fore kept a watchful eye over the con- 
du& of my daughter, but treated her 
with fuch complacency and mildnefs, 
that I foon became her confident. I 
deferibed to her the beauty of virtue, 
the deformity and certain infamy of 
vice, always concluding by affuring 
her, that I never would -pretend to 
thwart “her inclinations ; that all I 
afked as the price of the cares I had 
beftowed on her infancy and educa- 
tion, was her confidence and friend- 
fhip; and that I fhould counfel, but 
never command. I removed my 
daughter from the village fchool, 
which fhe had attended upwards of 
two years. She had made an unufual 
progre{s in writing and accounts, and 
I now intended to inftruét her in the 
various duties of a good houfewife, 
and cultivate her tafte for ufeful and 
elegant reading. I was apprehenfive 
that I had already permitted her to 
remain too long ina place which ad- 
mitted a promi{cuous intercourfe of 
the fexes. I thought I perceived 
fomething in Sophia’s countenance 
expreflive of regret at quitting the 
fchool ; but I cautioufly concealed 
my fufpicions. 
(To be continued. ) 
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On the Cretins of the Vallais. 


On the Cretins of the Vatrats. By Sir Richard Clayton, Bart, 
From the Analytical Review. 


N a certain confined diftriét, in 
I the Lower Vallais, about thirty 
miles in length and eight in breadth, 
in a fort of vait bafon, full of exceflive 
exhalations from the Rhone and the 
marfhes on its fides; where the re- 
fie€tion of the fun from the furround- 
ing mountains forms an atmofphere 
very fingular for its humidity and 
heat-in this diftri€t a numerous fet 
of beings are produced, indeed above 
the brute fpecies, but in every refpect 
below their own. ‘They are born 
either of intelligent parents, or by 
propagation with each other. Of 
thefe we cannot do better than give 
the defcription in the words of our 
author. 

‘ Caft in the fame mould with the 
reft of mankind, they have mott cer- 
tainly its form; but one looks in 
vain for 

«© The human face divine,” 
illuminated with fenfibility, and light- 
ed up with the ray of underftanding. 
Phyfiognomifts have pretended to dif- 
cover a trait of the inward charaéter, 
written on almoft every countenance, 
that befpeaks the paffions each indi- 
vidual is warmed with. One vroof 
may at leaft be added to their fyitem, 
without adopting it in its fulleft ex- 
tent ; for with the Cretin, the vacuum 
is diftin@ly vifible. Every mental 
faculty appears benumbed, and the 
dreadful torpor is unequivocally ex- 
prefled. It muft be admitted, how- 
ever, that there are diftin¢tions in the 
{cale of fenfe, and different grada- 
tions amongit them, from total dark- 
nefs to intellectual twilight, and the 
dim dawn of underftanding. Some 
have a fort of voice, but the deaf 
and dumb are very numerous; and 
there are multitudes who are even 
mere animal machines, and devoid 
of almoft every fenfation. In point 

of ftature, four feet ardahalf js the 


ftandard they reach in general, and 
it is feldom exceeded more than a 
few inches. Theircountenances are 
pale, wan, and livid; and exclufive 
of other external marks of imbegjlj. 
ty, they have the mouth very wide, 
and the tongue and lips uncommonly 
thick and large. Nature feems alfo 
to have exhaufted with them all her 
efforts at a very early hour, and old 
age treads upon the heels of infancy, 
They die, regularly, young, and 
there are not any inftances of their 


arriving at the advanced period of | 


human life. ‘The propagation of the 


{pecies is the only appetite numbers | 
of them are ever rouied by, andit | 


rages with more than common vio- 
lence. 
f{uppofed toapply to the monkey and 
baboon. With fome, poffibly, the 
obfervations may create a {mile, but 
the naturalift will paufe on the ana- 


logy, whilft it will not efcape the © 


moralilt, that as man becomes the 


The fame lafcivioufnels is § 


flave of his own unruly pailions, he | 


defcends into a proximity to the brute | 


creation. In this defcription of the 


Cretin, it oughr to be obierved, thole © 


only in the fulleft fenfe of the word 
are to be included. Inthe different 


gradations, nature has been uniform- — 


ly regular. Where the has leatt ve 
ried from herfelf, the Cretin mof 


reiembles mankind in a ftate of per- | 
fection, both in countenance and fi- | 


gure, reaches nearer its general fla 
ture, and there is lefs difference in 
their refpeétive periods of exiftence. 
The reveated view of fuch multitudes 


of unfortunate beings is, to the lat | 


degree, piteous and affecting. There 
is, notwithftanding, fome confola- 
tion in refleéting, that they are pot 
themfelves fenfible of their misfor- 
tune, and that every care is taken of 
them, which their fituation wil! ad- 


mit of. 
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é In fome places they are looked on 
as the idiots of Turkey: in others 
they are confidered as predeltinated 
beings, the devoted victims of the 
wrath of Providence, and pumifhed 
by its vifitation for the fins of the reft 
of the family. Either idea infures 
them kindnefs and attention. In the 
firltinftance, they are objects of re- 
ligious veneration; in the fecond, 
they are recompenfed out of gratitude, 
on account of their fuppofed fuffer- 
ings for the frailties of their parents 
and their friends. ° 
‘To confider fuch groups of them 
as accidental, is impoffible. There 
have been generations after genera- 
tions of them, and though their 
numbers vary in different families, 
fome are almoft entirely compoled of 
them. Nature muft here therefore 
act on certain principles, and be go- 
verned by fixed laws, though the 
former are not yet known, and the 
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latter have not been difcovered. What 
proves, toa degree almoft of mathe- 
matical certitucc, that there is fome 
phyfical reafon for the dreadful fin- 
gularity, is the fingle circumftance, 
that a family coming from a diftance 
to refide within the diftri@, has, in 
a few years, occafion to lament, on 
its increafe, that idiocy it was before 
a itranger to. The fame argument 
has equal force againft its being trani+ 
mitted from inter-marriages with fas 
milies whofe anceftors had unfortu- 
nately a fhare in the calamity. The 
reverfe of the propofition, I have 
been lately informed from very re- 
{pectable authority, holds equally 
true ; and that Cretin colonies 1emov- 
ing from the diitriét, and marrying 
only amongft themfelves, after one 
genération, or at moft two, lofe the 
difgufttul diftin¢tion they carried with 
them.’ 





A fort Journey in the Wesr-Inpies, in which are interfperfed curious 
Anecdotes and Chara&ers.—-From the fame. 


HE author of thefe letters has 
attempted to write afentimen- 
tal journey ; but the fentimental flights 
contrait rather aukwardly with fome 
traits of vulgar humour, in which, 
however, there appears more truth 
and nature. In faét, fome of the 
defcriptions appear to have been ta- 
ken on the fpot ; but they are fo fan- 
taltically coloured, that the whole 
Wears an air of romance and fiction : 
ts for the information refpecting the 
manners, &c. of the natives, we with 
it had appeared in a fimpler form. 
But the author fhall {peak for him- 
felf. 
‘ I fhall take the fame made of ag- 
gregation, to convey to you the pic- 
ture I now have upon my mind, as I 
did when I painted flavery to you.— 
T hall colieé&, under one point of 
view, what I have feen and heard at 
Various times.—I am now at Prof- 


Vou, IT. No, z. 


pect-penn—a penn, I have told you, 


is pafture grounds, on which there is 
generally a good dweiling-houfe. 

« The fituation of this place being 
very elevated, an agreeable coolnefs 
bleffes the nights of the inhabitants, 
which is unknown in the towns. As 
the fun rifes, the air dies all away, 
and the heat becomes unpleafant, till 
again the fea-breeze fets in. 

« Atone end of the balcony a large 
table is covered, round which the fa- 
mily and the guelts gather to break- 
fat. With coffee and tea, rolls, and 
fometimes muffins, plantains, yams 
and cocoas are introduced, which 
they, who prefer them to bread, ge- 
nerally mafh up with butter. 

‘ While we were at breakfaft, I 
faw a column of negroes at fome dif- 
tance coming towards the houfe, with 
things upon their heads, which I yet 
could not well diftinguifh ; but the 
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mafter of the penn, taking his {py- 
glafs (with one of which mott baleo- 
nies and piazzas are furnifhed) he told 
me that it was only a ¢trunk-fleet.— 
Seeing meat a lofs to comprehend his 
meaning, he informed me, that he 
had fo baptized the mode the ladies 
ufed to convey. their fineries, whea 
they paid vifits at any diitance. 

‘ A dozen or more negroes, men 
and women, are difpatched in the 
morning, long before day, their heads 
charged with band-boxes, bundles, 
and heavy trunks, coataining the 
moit confiderable part of the ward- 
sabe of the vifitors. Under this load 
the poor creatures trudge twelve, fif- 
teen, and fometimes twenty, and five- 
and-twenty miles, to prepare the tol- 
let for their miftreffes, whofe arrival 
they are in time to annaunce—They 
are certainly a {mall fquad; and, I 
think, the idea of the trunk-fleet hap- 
pily imagined. 

‘ Philanthropos whifpered me, that 
he was once at a houfe, where a fine 
mulatto girl led the van of one of thefe 
fleets—that on her putting down the 
irunk from her head, the was ready 
to faint, and her fhift was as wet with 
her perfpiration, as if it had been 
drawn through a river—that fhe was 
big with child, was taken ill, mifcar- 
ried, and died, 

« Pray, Philanthropos, faid I, who 
was her milftrefs? Is fhe alive? 
Bluth not, he r. plied, that you once 
thought her amiable, for fhe had an 
eye to allure and a tongue to deceive. 
Heavens! Eugenio !—it is no other 
than but let her pafs—TI pity her. 

‘ An hour after the arrivai of the 
trunk-fleet, I perceived fomething 
like another fleet, which J foon found 
to be the Jady herfelf and her family, 
proceeding to Profpect.penn in jour- 
ney array. 

‘It was a proceffion of feveral 
horfes in a ftraight line one after the 
other: it isa rule that the gentlemen 
fhould ride before the ladies; fo firft 
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came young Chewquid, the heir, neg 
Bob Chewquid, then Mrs.Chewguid; 
after her rode her eldeft daughter, 
then two more daughters on horfe. 
back ; then three negro boys on mules, 
then ftout negro men afoot carrying 
young children.—The ladies wore 
white and green hats, under which 
white handkerchiefs were pinned 
round their faces, meeting over their 
notes=—this is the ufua] »recaution for 
preventing the fun from bliltering the 
fkin.—The gentlemen wore white 
handkerchiefs, under the fore part of 
their hats, and rode in long trowiers, 
made of Ruffia fheeting; the little 
children were alfo pinned up, and all 
the company had umbrellas. 

¢ Moit of the horfes were Ameri 
can, and of courfe what are here 
called pacers: they have a fhuffling 
gait, that gives a very flight andealy 
motion to the rider—but the eldett 
fon rode a fine ftallion, bred in the 
country, that no Englifh jockey 
would-have been afhamed to mount. 

‘ At laft the proceffion arrives be- 
fore the piazza, all puffing for breath, 
and half ftifled with their handker- 
chiefs. After the firft how-d’ye’s were 
over, the ladies were fhewn to theit 
bed-chambers, and the gentlemen 
took chairs in the piazza. 

©The manner in which the laf 
feat themfelves would {trike you on 
the firft view as ludicrous—They 
draw their chairs to the railing of the 
piazza, and fixing themfelves nearly 
upon the end of their back bones, 
they elevate their feet into the air up- 
on the higheft rail above their heads. 
As this railing only confiits of one or 
two bars, carried round the pia2Zay 
and of courfe is very open, the prof. 
pect that prefents itfelf to a ftrangers 
coming up toa houfe in front, § 
truly burlefque; and the various ap- 
pearances of a dozen or fifteen mens 
bottoms expofed to view, is a fine 
contraft to the fublimity of she fur 
rounding mountains. 
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‘ The gentlemen were no fooner 
feated, than one of them gave a fhrill 
whittle, by the help of his fingers, 
and immediately a negro boy came 
running in: as foon as he made his 
apnearance, the gentleman who had 
whittled, cried (rather laconically, I 
thought) “ Fire !”—-upon which the 
boy went out as fait as he had enter- 
ed, and returned in a minute witha 
bit of wood burning at oneend. By 
this time the tobacco pouches were 
all opened, fegars prepared, and each 
with his {ciflars had clipped the ends: 
the negro then prefented the fire ail 
round, the tobacco was lighted, and 
I walked off. 

‘ My intimacy with the family of 
Profpect-penn gained me admittance 
among the ladies. ‘There were two 
beds in the chamber, on which, in 
loofe night-gowns, they were Jolling 
—and the children were {prawling on 
mattrefies thrown on the floor. 

‘I found this indulging group a- 
bout to make a repaft. Mrs. Chew- 
quid had a very large china bowl 
between her knees, as fhe fat crofs- 
legged upon the bed—this bow! was 
full of a moft favoury olio they called 
Belly-broth, which Philanthropos al- 
ludes to in his Dewil’s 4ucion. 

* While fhe was {pooning this out, 
others were opening the black crabs, 
to find thofe fullefl of yellow fat and 
red eggs: the children were fuffered 
to tuff voracioufly—and there was a 
little urchin, about feven years old, 
who conftantly ftanned my ears with, 
“* me wantee crab, me wantee crab :” 
to itop his noife, I took up the firft 
that came to my hand, and gave it to 
him ; but he immediately examined 
it, and, finding it had no eggs, he 
roared out, “* Him no hab egg, him 
blue maugre to hell; me no wantee 
man crab, me wantee awoman crab :” 
fo he had heard his mother and the 
hegroes diftinguifh the fexes of the 
crabs. I would have taught the lit- 
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tle fcoundrel better manners; but his 
mother called him to her, kiffed him 
a dozen times, and picked him oat 
the beft woman crab. 

‘ Several little negro girls were in 
the room: fome were fanning the 
ladies, to cool them and keep off the 
flies, others were minding the chil- 
dren, and a poor devil was ftanding 
in a corner upon one leg, holding the 
other up with her hand, for fome 
fault fhe had committed. 

‘Shortly after 1 came into the 
chamber, one of the ladies {neezed, 
on whicha young new negro girl, who 
had been lately purchafed, turned to 
her and faid, «* Nion coumpang heo!” 
I took nctice of it, and as the girl 
did not talk any Englith at all, I atked 
an older negro woman the meaning 
of it, and found it was a cuftom a- 
mong the Africans, as well as with 
the Europeans, to pray a blefling on 
the perfon {neezing——-Fhe woman 
was of the Coromantce country, the 
girl of Banda. ‘This cuftom feems 
to be general.——Voltaire, treating of 
the religion of Zoroatter, fays, «* de 
is there commanded to recite an abu- 
savar and an aim vubu, for thofe 
who fneeze.” 

‘ During this forenoon regale the 
amours of the gentlemen with the 
mulatto ladies gave the chief turn to 
the converfation, in which, having 
indulged fome time, the ladies felt 
the oppreffion of the noon heat, and 
of the noon meal ; fo when they were 
difpofing themielves to drowfe their 
hour before dinner, I took my leave ; 
but, before I went out of the room, 
the poor criminal on one Jeg, wearied 
beyond her powers, let the other 
down—upon which her miftrefs call- 
ed her to her, and taking up her fhoe, 
rapped her head with the lrcel of it 
with great violence and rapidity— 
The punifhment was novel to me, 
and I marked it in my notes for you.’ 
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cajing Particulars in Hufbandry, &8e. 


Pleafing Panticurars in Huszanpry, &e. 


From Letters from F Heéor St. Fobn, a farmer in Pennfylvania, to bi 
friend in England. 


RAY do not laugh in feeing an 

artlefs countryman tracing him- 
felf through the fimple modifications 
of his life. Remember that you have 
required it; therefore, with can- 
dour, though with difiidence, I en- 
deavour to follow the thread of my 
feelings, but I cannot tell you all. 
—Ofien, when I plough my low 
ground, I place my little boy ona 
chair with icrews to the beam of the 
plough. Its motion and that of the 
horfes pleafe him: he is perfeAly 
happy, and begins tochat. AsI lean 
over the handle, various are the 
thoughts which croud into my mind. 
lam now doing for him, I fay, what 
mny father formerly did for me: may 
God enable him to live that he may 
perform the fame operations for the 
dame purpoles when I am worn out 
and old! I relieve his mother of 
fome trouble while I have him with 
me; the odoriferous furrow exhila- 
rates his {pirits, and feems to do the 
child a great deal of good, for he 
looks more blooming fince I have 
adopted that practice. Can more 
plealure, more dignity, be added to 
hat primary occupation? The father, 
thus ploughing with his child, and to 
feed his family, is inferior only to 
the emperor of China ploughing as 
an example to his kingdom.—In the 
evening, when I return home through 
my low grounds, I am aftonifhed at 
the myriads of infects which I per- 
ceive dancing in the beams of the 
fetting fun. I was before fearcely 
acquainted with their exiftence; they 
are fo {mall that it is difftcult to dif- 
tinguiflr them: they are carefully 
improving this fhort evening ipace, 
not daring to expofe themfelves to the 
blaze of our meridian fun.—I never 
Jee an ege brought on my table but 
I feel penetrated with the wonderful! 


—_ 
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change it would have undergone but 
formy gluttony. It mighthave beg 
a gentle uieful hen leading her chic. 
ken with a care and vigilance which 
fpeaks fhame to many women. The 
fagacity of thofe animals, which have 
long been the tenants of my farm, 
aftonifhes me: fome of them feem to 
furpafs even men in memory and fa: 
gacity. I could tell you fingular in. 
ftdnces of that kind. What thenis 
this inftinét which we fo debafe, and 
of which we are taught to entertain 
fo diminutive an idea ?—Mp bees, 
above any other tenants of my farm, 
attract my attention and refpeé. | 
am aftonifhed to fee tnat nothing ex. 
ifts but what has its enemy ; one {pe- 
cies purfues and lives upon the other, 
Unfortunately our kingbirds are the 
deflroyers of thofe induftrious infects; 
but, on the other hand, thefe birds 
preferve our fields from the depreda- 
tion of crows, which they puriue on 
the wing with great vigilance and @- 
ftonifhing dexterity. Thus divided 
by two interefted motives, 1 have 
long refifted the defire I had to kill 
them, until laft year, when I thought 
they increafed too much, and my In- 
dulgence had been carried too far. 
It was at the time of {warming, when 
they all came and fixed themielves on 
the neighbouring trees, whence they 
caught thofe that returned loaded 
from the field. ‘This made me re 
folve to kill as many as I could, and 
was juft ready to fire, when a bunch 
of bees, as big as my fift, iffued from 
one of the hives, refhed on one of 
thefe birds, and probably flung him, 
for he inftantly fcreamed, and flew, 
not as before in an irregular mannet, 
but in a direét line. He was follow- 
ed by the fame bold phalanx, at @ 
confiderable diftance, which unfor- 
tunately becoming too fure of vittorys 
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uitted the’r military array, and dif- 
banded themfelves. By this inconfi- 
derate ftep they loft all that aggregate 
of force which had made the bird fly 
off. Perceiving their diforder, he 
immediately returned, and {napped 
as many as he wanted ; nay, he had 
even the impudence to alight on the 
very twig from which the bees had 
driven him. I killed him, and im- 
mediately opened his craw, from 
which I took 171 bees. I laid them 
all on ablanket, in the fun, and, to 
my great furprife, 54 returned to life, 
licked themfelves clean, and joyfully 
went back to the hive; where they 
probably informed their companions 
of fuch an adventure and efcape, as 
I believe had never happened before 
to American bees.—I draw a great 
fund of pleafure from the quails 
which inhabit my farm: they abun- 
dantly repay me, by their various 
notes and pecuiiar tamenefs, for the 
inviolable hofpitality I conftantly 
fhew them in the winter. Inftead 
of perfidioufly taking advantage of 
their great and affecting diftrefs, when 
nature offers nothing but a barren 
univerfal bed of {now, when irrefilti- 
ble neceflity forces them to my barn- 
doors, 1 permit them to feed unmo- 
lefted; and it is not the leaft agree- 
able {pe€tacle which that dreary fea- 
fon prefents, when I fee thofe beau- 
tiful birds, tamed by hunger, inter- 
mingling with all my cattle and fheep, 
feeking, in fec\city, for the poor 
{canty grain, which, but for them, 
would be ufelefs and loft. Often in 
the angles of the fences, where the 
motion of the wind prevents the fnow 
from fettling, I carry them both chaff 
and grain; the one to feed them, the 
other to prevent their tender feet from 
freezing faft to the earth, as I have 
frequently obferved them to do. I 
do not know an inftance in which the 
fingular barbarity of man is fo ftrong- 
ly delineated, as in the catching and 
murdering thofe harmlefs birds at 
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that cruel feafon of the year. Mr. 
****, one of the moit famous and 
extraordinary farmers that has ever 
done honour to the province of Con- 
necticut, by his timely and humane 
afliftance in a hard winter, faved this 
{pecies from being entirely deftroyed. 
They perifhed all over the country ; 
none of their delightful whiftlings 
were heard the next {pring, but upon 
this gentleman’s farm; and to his 
humanity we owe the continuation 
of their mufic.—When the feverities 
of that feafon have difpirited all my 
cattle, no farmer ever attends them 
with more pleafure than I do: it is 
une of thofe duties which is fweeten- 
ed with the moft rational fatisfaétion. 
I amufe myfelf in beholding their 
different tempers, actions, and the 
various effects of their inftinét, now 
powertully impelled by the force of 
hunger. I trace their various incli- 
nations, and the different effedts of 
their paffions, which are exaétly the 
fame asamong men. The law is to 
us precifely what I am in my barn- 
yard, a bridle and check to prevent 
the {trong and greedy from opprefling 
the timid and weak. Confcious of 
fuperiority, they always ftrive to en- 
croach on their neighbours. Unfa- 
tisfied with their portion, they eager- 
ly {wallow it in order to have an op- 
portunity of taking what is given to 
others, except they are prevented. 
Some I chide; others, unmindful of 
my admonitions, receive fome blows. 
Could victuals thus be given to men, 
without the afliftance of any Jan- 
guage, I am fure they would not be- 
have better to one another, nor more 
philofsphically, than my cattle do, 
The fame fpirit prevails in the ftable ; 
but there I have to do with more 
generous animals; there my wel!- 
known voice has immediate influ- 
ence, and foon reftores peace and tran- 
guillity. ‘Thus, by fuperior know- 
ledge, I govern all my cattle as wife 


men are obliged to govern fools om 
the 
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the ignorant. A variery of other 
thoughts croud on my mind at that 
peculiar inttant, but they all vanifh 
by the time I return home.—If, in a 
cold night, I fwiftly travel in my 
fledge, carried along at the rate of 
twelve miles an bour, many are the 
refleétions excited by furrounding 
circumftances. I afk myfelf what 
fort of an agent is that which we call 
froft? Our minifter compares it to 
needles, the points of which enter 
our pores. What is become of the 
heat of the fummer? In what part 
of the world is it thatthe N.W_ keeps 
thefe grand magazines of nitre ?>—~ 
Wien I fee, in the morning, a river 
over which I can travel, that, in the 
evening before, was liquid, Iam a- 
ftonifhed indeed !—Whiat is become 
of thofe millions of infeéts which 
played in our fummer fields and in 
our cvening meadows? They were 
fo puny and fo delicate, the period 
of their exiltence was fo fhort, that 
one cannot help wondering how they 
could learn, in that fhort f{pace, the 
fublime art to hide themfelves and 
their offspring in fo perfect a manner 
as to baffle the rigour of the feafon, 
and preferve that precious embryo of 
life, that fmall portion of ethereal 
heat, which, if once deftroyed, would 
deftroy the fpecies! Whence that 
irrefittible propenfity to fleep, fo 
common in all thofe who are feverely 


attacked by the froit! Dreary as this’ 


feafon appears, yet it has, like all 
others, its miracles. {t prefents toa 
man a variety of problems which he 
can never refolve. Among the reft, 
we have here a fet of {mail birds 
which never appear until the fnow 
falls. Contrary to all others, they 
dwell and appear to delight in that 
element. 

It is my bees, however, which af- 
ford me the mott vleafing and exten- 
five themes. Let me look at them 
when I will, their government, their 
induftry, their quarrels, their pefli- 
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ons, always prefent me with fome. 
thing new ; for which reafon, whey 
weary with labour, my commoa 
place of reft is under my locuit trees, 
clofe by my bee-houle. By thei 
movements I can predict the weather, 
and can tell the day of their {warm. 
ing ; but the moft difficult point is, 
when on the wing, to know whether 
they want to go to the woods or not, 
If they have previoufly pitched in 
fome hollow trees, it is not the al. 
lurements of alt and water, of fennel, 
hickory-leaves, &c. nor the fineft box 
that can induce them to ftay. They 
will prefer thofe rude, rough habita. 
tions, to the beft polifhed mahogany 
hive. When that is the cafe with 
mine, I] feldom thwart their inclina. 
tions. It is in freedom that they 
work, Were] to confine them, they 
would dwindle away and quit their 
labour. In fuch excurfions we only 
part for a while. I am generally 
{ure to find them again the following 
fall. This elopement of theirs only 
adds to my recreations. I know how 
to deceive even their fuperlative in- 
ftinét. Nor doI fear lofing them, 
though eightcen miles from my houfe, 
and lodged in the moft lofty trees in 
the moft impervious of our forelts. 
I once took you along with me in one 
of thefe rambles, and yet you infit 
on my repeating the detail of our 
operations. It brings batk into my 
mind many of the ufeful and enter- 
taining reflections with which you fo 

happily beguiled our tedious hours. 
_After I have done fowing, by way 
of recreation, I prepare for a week's 
jaunt in the woods, not to hunt either 
the deer or the bears, as my neigh- 
bours do, but to catch the more 
harmlefs bees. I cannot boaft that 
this chace is fo noble or fo famous a 
mong men, but I find it lefs fatigue- 
ing, and full as profitable; and the 
laft confideration is the only one that 
movesme. J] take with me my dogs 
as a companion, for he is ufelels yt 
this 
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this game; my gun, for no man you 
know ought to enter the woods with- 
out one; my blanket, fome provi- 
fons, fome wax, vermillion, honey, 
and a {mall pocket-compafs. With 
thefe implements I proceed to fuch 
woods as are at aconfiderable dil- 
tance from any fettlements. I care- 
fully examine whether they abound 
with large trees; if fo, I make a 
{mall fire, on fome flat ftones, in a 
convenient place. On the fire I put 
fome wax: clofe by this fire, on ano- 
ther ftone, I drop honey in diftinét 
drops, which I furround with {mall 
quantities of vermillion, laid on the 
ftone; and then I retire carefully to 
watch whether any bees appear. If 
there are any in that neighbourhood, 
J reft affured that the fmell of the 
burnt wax will unavoidably attract 
them. ‘They will foon find out the 
honey, for they are fond of preying 
on that which is not their own; and, 
in their approach, they will necefla- 
rily tinge themfelves with fome par- 
ticles of vermillion, which will ad- 
here long to their bodies. Inext fix 
my compafs, to find out their courfe, 
which they keep invariably ftraight, 
when they are returning home loaded. 
By the affiftance of my watch, I ob- 
ferve how long thofe are returning 
which are marked with vermillion. 
Thus, poffeffed of the courfe, and, in 
fome meafure, of the diftance, which 
Ican eafily guefs at, I follow the firft, 
and feldotn fail of coming to the tree 
where thofe republics are lodged. I 
then Mark it; and thus, with pa- 
tience, I have found out fometimes 
éleven {warms in a feafon; and it is 
inconceivable what a quantity of ho- 
ney thefe trees will fometimes afford. 
It entirely depends on the fize of the 
hollow, as the bees never reft nor 
fwarm till it is all replenifhed ; for, 
like men, it is only the want of room 
that induces them to quit the mater- 
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nal hive. Next I proceed to fome of 
the neareft fettlements, where I pro- 
cure proper affiitance to cut down the 
trees, get all my prey fecured, and 
then return home with my prize.— 
The firlt bees I ever procured were 
thus found in the woods by mere ac- 
cident; for, at that time, I had no 
kind of {kill in this method of trace 
ingthem. The body of the tree be- 
ing perfectly found, they had lodged 
themfelves in the hollow of one of 
its principal limbs, which I carefully 
fawed off, and, with a good deal of 
labour and induftry, brought it home, 
where I fixed it up in the fame pofi- 
tion in which I found it growing. 
This wasin April. I had five ‘warms 
that year, and they have been ever 
fince very profperous. This bufinefs 
generally takes up a week of my time 
every fall, and to me it is a week of 
folitary eafe and relaxation. 

The feed is by that time commit- 
ted tothe gronnd. ‘Thereis nothing 
very matcrial to do at home, and 
this additional quantity of honey en- 
ables me to be more generous to my 
home bees, and my wife to make a 
due quantity of mead. The reafon, 
Sir, that you found mine better than 
that of others, is, that fhe puts two 
gallons of brandy in each barrel, 
which ripens it, and takes off that 
{weet, lufcious tafte, which it is ape 
to retain a long time. If we find 
any where in the woods, no matter 
on whofe land, what is called a bee- 
tree, we muft mark it. In the fall 
of the year, when we propoleto cut 
it down, out duty is to inform the 
proprietor of the land, who'ls en- 
titled to half the contents. If this 
is not complied with, we are expof- 
ed to an aétion of trefpafs, as well 
as he who fhould go and cut down 
a bee-tree which he had neither found 
out nor marked. 

(To bé concluded next month.) 
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Charaéer of Voltaire.—~Anecdotes. 


Charaéier of M. De Vouraire, as given by the DoGors of the Sorbonne. 


EATH, fay thefe do€tors, has 

put an end to the blafphemies 

of that writer, fo celebrated for his 
uncommon talents, fo culpable on ac- 
count of the deteltable ufe he made 
of them; of that famous man who, 
in the fight of all Europe, fpent his 
whole life in defending and propagat- 
ing impiety. Asa philofopher, rath 
and without principles; as a poet, 
licentious. and diffolute ; as an hil- 
torian, void of judgment and good 
faith ; layingclaim to all the fciences, 
without going deep into any ; eager 
te degrade all merit that flood in his 
own way ; and proftitnting his talents 
and his labours, during the courfe of 
his long life, for the purpofe of be- 
coming the oracle and idol of his 
age. He knew well the power of 
ridicule over the greater part of 
mankind ; and he failed not to avail 
himfelf of fo ufeful a weapon, in or- 
der to feduce weak minds. He knew 
well, that moit readers are incapable 
of difcuflion, of ferious examination 
and reflection; and that every thing 


which ferves to deliver them from the 
terrors of a religion which puts 4 
reftraint on the paflions, ‘is received 
with eagernefs and applaufe. Hence 
the impieties. he uttered are {e. 
foned with fome facrilegious jef; 
hence he {pared not the fharpeft fa. 
tire; and, if he undertook to fubver: 
the doétrines of our religion, dish. 
gured them by the ridicule thrown 
upon them. Or, does he feek to 
deftroy the immortality of the foul, 
the foundations of morality, andthe 
rewards and punifhments of a future 
life; he recurs not to reafoning ; he 
affumes the tone of raillery and iro- 
ny; he tries to excite laughter; he 
turns every thing to a jeft. It mat- 
ters not that he advances abfurdities, 
that he often contradicts himéfelf, 
and deferves nocredit; nothing ftops 
him, if he can procure himfelt read- 
ers. In fhort, he employs again 
religion the moft diffolute libertinifm, 
and the depravity of the moft corrupt 
heart. 





ANECDOTES. 


Monf. BouGainviLLe. 
HIS celebrated navigator, after 
being made prifoner at the re- 
duétion of Quebec in.1759,embarked 
for Europe.on board atraniport, com- 
manded by one Gilchrift, a Scotch- 
man. It happened, that a few days 
after the vefle! failed fhe.was wreck- 
ed upon a defert part of the coatt of 
Nova-Scotia: and though the whole 
crew got fafely on fhore, a finall 
quantity only of provitions could be 
preferved. In the, courfe of their 
journey back to Quebec,. being re- 
duced to the fad neceflity, when their 


ftock of provifions was expended, of 


cafting lots who fhould be put to 
death, Captain Gi-chrift, with a 
power of eloquence which would have 
given reputation to the greateft ora- 


tor, purfvaded his famifhed comrades 
to excuie Monf. Bougainville from 
drawing at.all: « For (added he) 
fhould the fatal lot fall upon him, no- 
thing we fhall be able to fay will con- 
vince his countrymen but that we 
have murdered him.” He was ae- 
cordl: gly excufed three feveral times; 
for fo often were they obliged, for 
the fake of fubfiftence, to have re- 
courie to this dreadful expedient. 





G. A. STeveNns. 

WueEwn, about thirty years fince, 
George Alexander Stevens was a firlt 
actor in the Norwich company, he 
performed the part of Horatio inthe 
Fair Pennent. The Califta wasa Mrs. 
B—, who had been long the cele- 
brated heroine in tragedy, — 
ady 
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in high life in comedies. Mrs. 
PUNE Velen, facrificed too of- 
ten to the intoxicating god. In pro- 
portion as the action of the play ad- 
vanced towards a conclufion, by en- 
deavouring to raife her {pirits with a 
cheerful glafs, fhe became totally un- 
fit to reprefent the character. In 
her laft fcene of Califta, it was fo 
long before the died, that George, 
after giving her feveral gentle hints, 
cried out, “ Why don’t you die, you 
be?” She retorted, as loud as 
fhe could, “* You robbed the Briftol 
mail, you dog!” This {pirited dia- 
ue fo diverted the audience, that 
much and loud clappingenfued. The 
manager feeing no end cf this merry 
bufinefs, dropt the curtain, and put 
an end to the tumult. 





Dr. Younsc. 

Tue Doétor walking in his gar- 
den at Welwyn, in company with 
two ladies (one of whom. he after- 
wards married), the fervant came 
to tell him a gentleman wifhed to 
{peak with him. ‘* Tell him,” fays 
the Doftor, “ I am too happily en- 
gaged tochange my fituation.” The 
ladies infifted upon it that he fhould 
go, as his vifitor was a man of rank, 
his patron, his friend ; and as per- 
faafion had no effeét, one took him 
by the right arm, the other by the 
left, and Jed him to the garden-gate ; 
when finding refiftance,was vain, he 
bowed, laid his hand upon his heart, 
and in that expreflive manner for 
which he was fo remarkable, {poke 
the following lines : 


Thus Adam look’ davhen from the garden 


f dr Ven, 
4nd thus difputed orders Jent from Hea- 
ven ; 


Like him I go, but yet to goam loth; 
Like him I g9, for angels drowe us both, 
Bard was his Sate, but mine fill more 
: unkind ; 
His Eve went with him, but mine flays 
behind. 
Vou. III. No. 2. 
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Mr. Anste®, Author of the New 
Bath Guide. 

Some years ago, as Mr. Anftee 
was returning home with fome jovial 
companions through Bath about three 
in the morning, they accidentally 


met with the watch, who was regug 


larly crying the hour.—In the mirth 
of heart they were in, this was con- 
{trued by fome of the bucks to be a 
fort of fatire upon them for keeping 
bad hours. Mr. Antftee therefore in- 
fifted, that the fellow fhould cry paft 
eleven o’clock inftead of three, and 
on pain of corporal punifhment.— 
After fome remonftrance, the poor 
man was obliged to comply ;—but 


before he had finifhed his oration, 
fuddenly recolleéting himfelf, he faid 


fhrewdly, I know the hour I am to 
call; but pray, gentlemen, what fort 


of weather would you choofe to have? 


—Sunfhine, you {coundrel, to be fure 
—funfhine.—Upon which, notwith+ 
ftanding its raining at that time vio- 
lently, the accommodating watchman 
gravely cries out in the proper key,—= 
Patt eleven o’clock, and, by particular 


defire, a funfhining night. % 


Dr. Jounson. 

Wuen Dr. Percy firft publifhed 
his Collection of ancient Englifh Bal- 
lads, perhaps he was too lavith in 
commendation of the beautiful fim- 
plicity and poetic merit he fuppofed 
himfelf to difcover in them. This 
circumftance provoked Johnfon to 
obferve to him one evening at Mifs 
Reynold’s tea-table, that he could 
thyme as well, and as elegantly, in 
common narrative and converfation, 
For inftance, fays he, 

As with my bat upon my bead 

I walk’d along the Strand, 
I there did meet another man 
With his bat in bis hand. 
Or, to render fuch poetry fubfervient 
to my own immediate ule, 
I therefore pray thee, Renny dear, 


That thou wilt give to me, 
+ F With 
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With cream and fugar foften dwell, 
Anather difb of tea. 
Nor fear that I, my gentle maid, 
Shall long detain the cup, 
When once unto the bottom I 
Have drank the liquor up. 
Yet:hear, alas! this mournful truth, 
Nor hear it with a frown ;— 
Thou can’ ft not make the tea fo faft 
As I can gulp it down. 
And thus he proceeded through fe- 
veral more ftanzas, till the reverend 
critic cried out for quarter. 





Prior and ATTERBURY. 

Dr. ATTERBURY, in one of his 
letters to Mr. Pope, fays, *‘ I had not 
ftrength enough to attend Mr. Prior 
to his grave, elfe | would have done 
it, to have fhowed his friends ¢t/at I 
bad forgot and forgiven what he bad 
aurote on me.” 

Quere, What did Mr. Prior write 
againit Dr. Atterbury, for there is 
nothing of that kind in his works? 

To underftand this, itis neceflary 
to look back to the Latin epitaph 
written by the Duke of Buckingham, 

@nd direéted by him to be put on his 
monument, viz. 
In one place, 
Pro Rege faepe, pro republica femper. 
In another place, 

Dubius, fed non improbus Vixt 5 

Incertus moriar, fed non interbatus ; 

Humanum eff nefcire et errare: 

Chrifium advenerar ; Deo confida 

Omnipotenti, benevolentiffimo: 

Ens entium, miferere mei. 

The above-cited paflage from Dr. 
Atterbury’s letter, is now fully ex- 
plained by the publication of the fol- 
lowing Epigram by Mr. Prior on the 
funeral of the Duke of Buckingham 

in Weltminfter abbey, as performed 
by the bifhop. 
“« Ihave no hope, 
The Duke he /xid, and dies ; 
“ Insure and certain hope,” the Prelate 
cries, 


Anecdotes. 


Of thefe two learned peers, 
I pr’ythe—fay, man, 
Who ts the greateft liar, the prief or 
layman ? 
The Duke he dies 
An INFIDEL confeft: 
“© He's our dear brother,” fays the lord- 
ty priefi. 
The Duke aknave! 
Still “© BROTHER dear,” he cried, 
And who dare fay “ the reverend Pre. 
late lied?” 
REMAR K. 
They neither lied—each fpoke as un- 
deceiv d, 
What all fufpected, and now all se- 
LIEV D. 





Two gentlemen ftanding upon the 
Caltonhill in a fine fummer’s day, 
one of them, who was ambitious of 
being thought a poet, faid to the 
other, ** I have tnade one excellent 
line, but cannot find a fellow to it.” 
“‘ Repeat your line,” faid his com- 
panion. 

Here we may fee upon the northern fhore, 

«« Addy” faid the other, 
Kinghorn full flanding where it flood 

before. 





OLD Frederick (the late King 
of Pruffia) had a great opinion of 
the utility of experience. —A very 
young graduate prefented a petition, 
requefting his Majefty would appoint 
him a fupreme general. The King 
wrote under his petition—* Turn to 
your bible, and in the tenth chapter 
and fifth verfe of the fecond book of 
Samuel, you will find it thus written: 
‘ Tarry at.Jericho until your beard 
is grown, and then come again.’ 





A Member of Legiflature, who 
was averfe to a land lottery, begged 
leave to acquaint the houfe, that they 
would get more money for the land, if 
they gave it away, 
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Humane Anecdote.—T able-Fork firft 


For the New-York Macazine. 






aber 


i. 


Humane Anecvorte of Lord Cornwatuis, fent us by a gentleman who 
avas on the pot, and well acquainted with the circumflances. 


URING the memorable fiege 

of York-Town, in Virginia, 
yarious were the fhocking fpectacles 
which daily prefented themfelves to 
the view of thofe perfons who were 


neceflarily confined within the con-" 


tracted limits of the Britifh lines. In 
the courfe of that tremendous and 
inceflant cannonade and bombard: 
ment, which was kept up by the be- 
fiegers for nearly two weeks, f{carcely 
a fingle incident occurred which was 
better calculated to fill the mind with 
horror and anguifh, than that which 
gave rife to the following anecdote. 
One of the fhells thrown from a 
battery of the allied army, in its de- 
{cent pierced the roof and penetrated 
the floors of adwelling-houfe fituated 
on the beach: in a few moments it 


~ burft in the cellar with a great explo- 


fion, by which circumftance the houfe 
was materially injured, and an unfor- 
funate woman, who was fitting in a 
front room, with her infant of about 
ten months old fondly clafped in her 
arms, were together propelled feveral 
yards into the ftreet. Some little 
time afterwards, Lord Cornwallis, 
(the commander of the poft) taking 
one of his ufual walks around the 
lines, attended by feveral officers of 
the garrifon, happened to pafs that 
Way: he obferved the mother ex- 
tended, void of life, upon the ground, 
whilft the infant, unhurt and igno- 


rant of the lofs which it had fuftain- 
ed, appeared drawing from the breaft 
of the lifelefs cdrfe, its wonted nou- 
rifhment. Shocked to an extreme 
with fo uncommon an initance of the 
direful effects of war, his Lordthip, 
after ordering the deceafed to be de- 
cently interred at his expence, dif- 
patched a meflenger to a poor widow 
who was the mother of feveral chil- 
dren, and whogvas remarkable for 
her ksnd and affe€tjonate difpofitions. 
Or her prefenting herfelf, he related 
to her the accident. which had hap- 
pened, and expreffed his defire that 
fhe would take the unfortunate or- 
phan in charge, nurfe it with the 
tendernefs, and educate it with all 
the care of a parent. ‘To this fhe 
readily agreed; when his Lordfhip 
took from his purfe and gave her 
twenty guineas, and ordered her fe- 
veral neceflary articles, as well for 
her own ule as for the ufe of her 
adopted fon. ‘This example of m&- 
nificence in the Earl was foon imi- 
tated by numbers who heard the 
melancholy tale; by whofe united 
liberal contribution, the woman Wwith 
her family were enabled, with pru- 
dence and ceconomy, to live in a very 
comfortable ftile in Virginia, after 
the furrender of the Britifh army to 
the combined forces of France and 
America. 
B, 





Ae 


For the New-York Macazine. 


Mefiis. Sworps, 

A’ any well authenticated ac- 

count of the invention or in- 
troduction of any of cur prefent cuf- 
toms, or modes of living, cannot but 
be both infiruive and amufing, | 
therefore fend you an account of the 
Arlt introdu@ion of the table-fork 


into England, as related by Thomas 
Coryate, in an account of his travels 
thro’ part of Europe, A. D. 1608. 

‘ Here I will mention that might 
‘ have been fpoken of before in dif- 
‘ courfe of the firft Italian towne. 


‘ obferved 2 cuftome in all thofe Ita- 
‘ lian 
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* neither doe I thinke that any other 
nation of Chriftendome doth ufe it, 
but only Italy. The Italian, and 


a 


a 


meales ufe a little forke, when they 
cut their meate. 


a 


+ 


a 


on 


a 


n~ 


“~ 


+ men. 
¢ riofity is, becaufe the Italian cannot 
‘ by any meanes indure to have his 
« difh touched with fingers, feeing all 
¢ men’s fingers are not alike cleane, 
¢ Hereupon I myfelfe thought good 
to imitate the Italian fafhion, by 
« this forked manner of cutting meate, 
¢ not only while I was in Italy, but 
‘ alfo in Germany, and oftentimes in 
« England, fince Icame home, being 
‘once equipped for that frequent 


alfo moft ftrangers that are commo- 
rant in Italy, doe alwaies at their 


For while with 
their knife, which they hold in one 
hand, they cut the meate out of the 
difh, they faften the forke, which 
they hold in their other hand, upon 
the fame difh; fo that whatfoever 
he be that, fetting in companie of 
any others at meale, fhould unad- 
viledly touch the difh of meate with 
his fingers, from which all the table 
doe cut, he will give occafion of 
offence to the companie, as having 
tranigreffed the lawes of good man- 
ners, infomuch that for his error he 
fhall be at leaft brow-beaten, if not 
reprehended in wordes. This forme 
of feeding I underftand is generally 
ufed in all places of Italy; their 
« forkes being for the moft part made 
sof yron or flecle, and fome of filver, 
« but thefe are ufed only by gentle- 
The reafon of this their cu- 





Account of the Greenlanders, Sc. 


lian cities and townes thro’ which I 
paffed, that is not afed in any other 
* country that I faw in my travels, 


‘ ufing of my forke, by a certaine 
‘ learned gentleman, a familiar friend 
‘ of mine, one Mr. Lawrence Whit. 
‘aker, who in his merry humour 
‘doubted not to ¢call me at table 
‘ furcifer; only for ufing a forke a 
‘ feeding, and for no other caute,” © 

Note. Thomas Coryate received a 
good education at the untvertity of 
Oxiord, but being without any par. 
ticular employment, and of a fingular 
turn of mind, undertook the tour of 
Europe on foot: he travelled thro’ 
part of France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Holland, in fomewhat 
le(s than five months: the length of 
his journey was 1975 miles, more 
than half of which he performed 
with only one pair of fhoes, which, 
we are told, were only once mended; 
thefe memorable fhoes he caufed to 
be hung up in the parifh church 
where he was born. He publifhed 
(1611) an account of his travels, un- 
der the title of «* Coryate’s cradities 
gobbled up in a five months tour,’ 
which, tho’ far from being well writ- 
ten, is efteemed for its fidelity. Hs 
(A. D. 1612) fet out on a more ex- 
tenfive voyage, thro” many parts of 
Afia, to Jerufalem, from whence he 
penetrated to Afmere, then the feat 
of the Great Mogui, where he re- 
mained more than a year, and learned 
the languages of that country, viz. 
Arabic, Turkifh, Perfian, and Indof- 
tan. He, by dint of refolution, ob- 
tained an audience of the Mogul, 
who made hima {mall prefent. He 
died on his return home, at Surat, in 
the month of December, 1617. 





Account of the Greenlenders, their Habitations, 3c. ~From Crant2’s Hiftory 
of Greenland. 


T is hard to form a true judgment 
J of their temperament, becaufe 
their mental qualities are fo blended, 
that one cannot take a diftin@ furvey 
of them. Yet they feem tobe prin- 
e¢ipally of a fanguine difpofition, in- 


termixed with fontething phlegmatic; 
I fay principally, for there is a dil- 
ference among Greenlanders, ag well 
as among other nations, and there 
are alfo cholerick, and melancholy 
conrplexions. They are not very 

lively, 
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lively, much lefs jovial and extrava- 
gant, yet they are good-humoured, 
amicable, fociable, and unconcern- 
ed about the future. Confequently 
they are not covetous to {crape a heap 
of ftuff together, but are liberal in 
giving. It is true, one cannot per- 
ceive any peculiar high {pirit in them, 
but yet they have, out of ignorance, 
a good fhare of what we may call 
yuftic or peafant’s pride, fet them- 
felves far above the Europeans, or 
Kablunet as they call them, and 
make a mock of them among them- 
felves. For though they are obliged 
to yield them the pre-eminence both 
in underftanding and manual per- 
formances, yet they don’t know how 
to fet any value on thefe. Whereas 
on the other hand their own inimita- 
ble fkill in the catching feals, which 
is their flaff of life, and befides which 
nothing is indifpenfibly neceflary 
with them, affords fufficient food for 
their good conceit of themfeives. 
And ’tis certain they are not fo fool- 
ih and ftupid as the favages are 
commonly thought to be, for in their 
ways and employments they are wife 
and fharpenough. But yet they are 
not fo ingenious aud polifhed neither 
as many report them to be. Their 
reflexion or invention difplays itfelf 
in the employments neceilary to their 
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fubfiftence, and what is not infepa-, 
rably conneétea with that, hws not, 
a thought of theirs beltowed on it. 
Theretore we may atiribute co them 
a fimplicity withou: Allinefs, and 
good fenfe without the «rt of reafon- 
ing. *They count theiniclves to be 
the only civilized and well-bred peo- 
ple, becaule many unieemly things 
which they fee too often among the 
Europeans, feldom or never occur 
amongthem. Therefore they ufeto 
fay, when they fee a quiet modeft 
itranger: * He is almoit as well-bred ’ 
‘ aswe;’ or, § He begins to beaman, 
‘ thatis, tobe a Greenlander.’ They 
are not litigious but patient, and re- 
cede when any one encroaches upon 
them ; but if they are pufhed to that 
degree that they can go no further, 
they become fo defperate, that they 
regard neither fire nor water, 
They are not idle, but always em- 
ployed about fomething; yet they 
are very variable or fickle, fo that if 
they begin a thing, and any unex- 
pected difficulty thwarts them, they 
throw it by dire€tly. In the fum- 
mer they fleep 5.or 6 hours, and in 
the winter 8. But if they have 
worked hard, and waked all night, 
they will fleep the whole day. In 
the morning, when they ftand with 
penfive filence upon fome eminence, 


and 


* What Gmelin writes of the Tungufes, Part II. p. 216, is very qwell 


adapted to the Greenlanders :—* They are plain and upright, fays be, * yet 
* more becaufe they have no opportunity to exercife their underflanding about any 
‘ other affair but their hunting, than any particular principle or bent towards 
‘ fincerity. The common report is, that. they are flupid, becaufe they may eafily 
* be cheated ; but for my part I believe, that others are equally as flupid; and 
* according to this procedure, we muft call every man a fiol, who has no great 
* acutene/s in things that he has bud but little opportunity to bear and fee much 
‘of. We difeower the natural under flanding of moft nations beft in their common 
‘ employments and inflitutions. Therefore it is no wonder that the Tungufes 
© have not exercifed their underflandings in things that never tay in thir way. 
‘They are as Jearp-witted in their matter, as the greateft foarper, ov the 
other hand, may perhaps be aukward in hunting.’ e, 
We may fee that the Greenlanders pofje/s a competent feare of under flanding, 
and the ert of imitation, by this, that the baptifed children eafily learn to read, 
and alfo to.wvrite very prettily, and that one of our Greenlanders is the common 
gun-flock maker, and another is the barber for the Europeans. 
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110 Odfervations upon the Gemius, Sc. of the People of India, 


and take a furvey of the ocean and 
the Weather, they are commonly 
thoughtful and dejected, becaufe the 
burdens and the dangers of the day 
ftand in profpect before them. But 
when no labours demand their appli- 
cation, or they retura home from a 
fuccefsful fifhery, they are cheerful 
and converfable. 

They are fuch adepts in difguifing 
or fupprefling their paffions, that we 
might take them for Stoics in appear- 


ance. ‘They affect alfo to be very 
refigned in calamitous accidents, 
They are not foon irritated to anger, 
or can eafily bridle their animofity; 
but in fuch cafes they are quite dumb 
and fullen, and don’t forget to revenge 
themfelves when an qpportunity pre. 
fents itfelf. But I fhall havea ber 
ter opportunity to {peak further of 
their morals hereafter. 
(To be continued. ) 





A Work has appeared toward the clofe of the laji year in Europe, and has bee 
reprinted in this country, entitled, * An Hittorical Difguifition concernin 
the Knowledge which the Ancients had of India; and the Progrefs of 
Trade with that Country prior to the Difcovery of the Paffage to it by 
the Cape of Good Hope.’ lt is the production of the Pen of the celebrated 
DoGor Ropertson.—While the active genius of our countrymen is lead- 
ing them to expand the fail of commerce in every clime, it cannot but be 
pleafing to our readers to be prefented with extras from a work whic 
treats of that * great branch of trade which in every age has contribute 
fo confpicuoufly towards raifing the people who carried it on, to wealth and 

ower.—As a part which we prefume will be moft generally agrecable, w 
foall fele& what the Doégor has thrown into the Appendix, containing ob- 
fervations on the civil policy, the laws and judicial proceedings, the arts 
the fciences, and religious inflitutions, of the Indians. Ed, 





SHALL now endeavour to fulfil 
| an engagement which I came un- 
der, to make fome obfervations upon 
the genius, the manners, and infti- 
tutions of the people of India, as far 
as they can be traced from the earliett 
ages to which our knowledge of them 
extends. Were I to enter upon this 
wide field with am intention of far- 
veying its whole extent; were I to 
view each objeét which it prefents to 
a philofophical inquirer, under all its 
different afpeéts, it would lead me 
into reiearches and {peculations, not 
only of immenfe length, but alroge- 
ther foreign from the fubjeé& of this 
Difquifition. My inquiries and re- 
fleétions fhalil therefore be confined 
to what is intimately conneéted with 
the defign of this work. I fhall col- 
leét the faéts which the ancients have 
tranfmitted to us concerning the in- 
ftitutions peculiar to the natives of 


India, and, by comparing them with 
what we know of, that country, en- 
deavour to deduce fuch conclufions 
as tend to point out the circumftan- 
ces which have induced the reft of 
mankind, in every age, to carry on 
commercial intercourfe to fo great an 
extent with that country. 

Of this intercourfe there are cone 
{picuous proofs in the earlieft periods 
concerning, which hiftory affords in- 
formation. Not oniy the people con- 
tiguous toIndia, but remote nations, 
feem to have been acquainted, from 
time immemorial, with its commo- 
cities, and to have valued them fo 
highly, that in order to procure them 
they undertook fatiguing, expenfive, 
and dangerous journeys. Whenever 
men give a decided preference to the 
commodities of any particular copn- 
try, this muft be owing either to its 
poficfling fome valuable natural pro- 

ducions 
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O 
duétions peculiar to its foil and cli- 
mate, or to fome fuperior progrefs 
which its inhabitants have made in 
induftry, art, and elegance. It is 
not to any peculiar excellence in the 
natural productions of India, that we 
mutt afcribe entirely the predilection 
of ancient nations for its commodi- 
ties; for, pepper excepted, an article, 
it mult be allowed, of great import- 
ance, they are little different from 
thofe of other tropical countries ; and 
Ethiopia or Arabia might have fully 
fupplied the Phenicians, and other 
trading people of antiquity, with the 
fpices, the perfumes, the precious 
ftones, the gold and filver, which 
formed the principal articles of their 
commerce. 

Whoever then wifhes to trace the 
commerce with India to its fource, 
muft fearch for it, not fo much in 
any peculiarity of the natural pro- 
ductions of that country, as in the 
{uperior improvement of its inhabit- 
ants. Many facts have’been tranf- 
mitted to us, which, if they are ex- 
amined with proper attention, clearly 
demonftrate, that the natives of India 
were not only more early civilized, 
but had made greater progrefs in ci- 
vilization than any other people. 
Thefe I fhall endeavour to enume- 
rate, and to place them in fuch a 
point of view as may ferve both to 
throw light upon the inftitutions, 
manners, and arts of the Indians, and 
to account for the eagernefs of all 
Nations to obtain the productions of 
their ingenious induftry. 

By the ancient Heathen writers, 
the Indians’ were reckoned among 
thofe races of men which they deno- 
minated Autochthones or Aborigens, 
whom they confidered as natives of 
the foil, whofe origin could not be 
traced.* By the infpired writers, 
the wifdom of the Eatt (an expreffion 
which is to be underftood as a de- 
fctiption of their extraordinary pro- 


™ Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p.rst—t 1 Kings, iv. 31 —t{ Hip. of Amer. wel.ili.165. 
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grefs in fcience and arts) was early 
celebrated.+ In order to illuftrate 
and confirm thefe explicit teftimo- 
nies concerning the ancient and high 
civilization of the inhabitants of In- 
dia, I thal} take a view of their rank 
and condition as individuals ; of their 
civil policy; of their laws and judi- 
cial proceedings; of their ufefuland 
elegant arts; of their iciences; and 
of their religious inftitutions ; as far 
as information can be gathered from 
the accounts of the Greek and Ro- 
man writers, compared with what 
ftill remains of their ancient acquire- 
ments and inftitutions. 

I. From the moft ancient accounts 
of India, we learn, that the diftinc- 
tion of ranks and feparation of pro- 
feflions were complctely eftablifhed 
there, This is one of the moft un- 
doubted proofs of a fociety confider- 
ably advanced in its progrefs. Arts 
in the early ftages of iccial life are fo 
few, and fo fimple, that each man is 
fufficiently matter of them all, to 
gratify every demand of his own li- 
mited defires.. A favage can form 
his bow, point his arrows, rear his 
hut, and hollow his canoe, without 
calling in the aid of any hand more 
fkilful than hisown.t But when 
time has augmented the wants of 
men, the produétions of art become 
fo complicated in their ftru€ture, or 
fo curious in their fabric, that a par- 
ticular courfe of education is requi- 
fite towards forming the artift to in« 
genuity in contrivance and expertnefs 
in execution. In proportion as re- 
finement fpreads, the diftinétion of 
profeffions increafes, and they branch 
out into more numerous and minute 
fubdivifions. Prior to the 1ecords 
of authentic hiftory, and even before 
the moft .remote era to which their 
own traditions pretend to reach, this 


feparation of profeflious had not only 


taken place among the natives of In- 


dia, but the perpetuity of it was fe- 
cured 
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cored by an inftitution which mutt 
be confidered as the fundamental 
article in the fyitem of their policy. 
The whole body of the people was 
divided into four orders or calts. 
The members of the firft, deemed 
the moit facred, had it for their pro- 
vince, to ftudy the principles of re- 
ligion ; to perform its functions , and 
to cultivate the fciences. They were 
the priefts, the inftructors, and phi- 
lofophers of thenation. ‘The mem- 
bers of the fecond order were en- 
trufted with the government a'd de- 
fence of the ftate. In peace they 
were its rulers and magiltrates, in 
war they were the foldiers wao fought 
its battles. The third was compofed 
of hufbandmen and merchants; and 
the fourth of artifans, labourers, and 
fervants. None of thefe can ever 
quit his own caft, or be admitted into 
another.* The ftation of every in- 
dividual is unalterably fixed; his 
deftiny is irrevocable; and the walk 
of life is marked out, from which he 
muft never deviate. This line of fe- 
paration is not only eftablifhed by 
civil authority, but confirmed and 
fanttioned by religion ; and each or- 
der or caft is faid to have proceeded 
from the Divinity in fucha different 
manner, that to mingle and confound 
them would be deemed an aét of moit 
daring impiety. Nor is it between 
the four different tribes alone that 
fuch infuperable barriers are fixed ; 
» the members of each caft adhere in- 
variably to the profeffion of their 
forefathers. From generation to ge- 
neration, the fame families have fol- 
lowed, and will always continue to 
follow, one uniform line of life. 
Such arbitrary arrangements of the 
various members which compofe a 
community, feem at firlt view, to 
be adverfe to improvement either in 
{cience or in arts; and by forming 
around the different orders of men 


* Ayeen Akbery, iii. 81, ES. 
Hindoos, p. 107, €8c. 
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artificial barriers, which jt would § 
be impious to pats, tend to circum, 
{cribe the operations of the human 
mind within a narrower {phere thay § 
nature has allotted to them. _ Whep 
every man is at full liberty to dire@ | 
his efforts towards thofe objeéts and 
that end which the impulfe of his 
own mind prompts him to prefer, 
he may be expeéted to attain tha & 
high degree of eminence to which 
the uncontrouled exertions of genius | 
and induftry naturally condué@_ 
The regulations of Indian_ policy, 
with refpect to the different orders of 
men, muit neceflarily, at fome times, 
check genius in its career, and cons 
fine to the fun¢tions of an inferior 
caft, talents fitted to fhine in an higher 
iphere. But the arrangements of 
civil government are made, not for 
what is extraordinary, but for what 
is common ; not for the few, but for 
the many. The object of the firk 
Indian legiflators was to employ the 
moit effectual means of providing for 
the fubfittence, the fecurity, and hap, 
pinefs of all the members of the come 
munity over which they prefided, 
With this view they fet apart certaig 
races of men for each of the various 
profeffions and arts neceffary in 4 
well-ordered fociety, and appointed 
the exercife of them to be tran{mitted 
from father to fon in fucceffion, This 
fyftem, though extremely repugnant 
to the ideas which we, by being pla- 
ced in a very different ftate of fociety, 
have formed, will be found, upon 
attentive infpeétion, better adapted t@ 
attain the end in view, than a carelels 
obferver is, on a firft view, apt t 
imagine. ‘The human mind bends 
to the law of neceflity, and is ate 
cuftomed not only to accommodate 
itfelf to the reftraints which the con- 
dition of its nature, or the inftitutions 
of its country, impofe but to acqui- 
efce in them. From his entrance 
in 
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into life, an Indian knows the fta- 
tion allotted tohim, and the funétions 
towhich he is deftined by his birth. 
The objeéts which relate to thefe are 
the firft that prefent themfelves to his 
view. They occupy his thoughts, 
or employ his hands ; and, from his 
earlieft years, he istrained to the ha- 
bit of doing with eafe and pleafure 
that which he muit continue through 
lifetodo. ‘To this may be afcribed 
that high degree of perfection con- 
fpicuous in many of the Indian ma- 
nufactures; and though veneration 
for the practices of their anceftors 
may check the fpiyit of invention, 
yet, by adhering to thefe, they ac- 
quire fuch an expertnelfs and delicacy 
of hand, that Europeans, with all 
the advantages of fuperior {cience, 
and the aid of more complete inftru- 
ments, have never been able to equal 
theexquifite execution of their wurk- 
manfhip. While this high improve- 
ment of their more curious manu- 
fatures excited the admiration, and 
attracted the commerce, of other na- 
tions, the feparation of profeffions in 
India, and the early diftribution of 
the people into claffes, attached to 
particular kinds of labour, fecured 
fach abundance of the more common 
and ufeful commodities, as not only 
fupplied their own wants, but mi- 
niftered to thofe of the countries 
around them. 

- To this early divifion of the peo- 
ple into cafts, we mutt likewife af- 
cribe a ftriking fpeculiarity in the 
tate of India; the permanence of 
us inftitutions, and the immutabili- 
ty in the manners of its inhabitants. 
What now is in India, always was 
there, and is likely {till to continue ; 
neither the ferocious violence and il- 
liberal fanaticifm of its Mehomedan 
Conquerors, nor the power of its 
European matters, have effeéted any 
confiderable alteration. The fame 
diftinGtions of condition take place, 
the fame arrangements in civil and 


Vou. II. No. 2. 


domettic fociety remain, the fame 
maxims of religion are held in vene- 
ration, and the fame {ciences and arts 
are cultivated. Hence, in all ages, 
the trade with India has been the 
fame; gold and filver have uniformly 
been carried thither in order to pur- 
chafe the fame commodities with 
which ic now fupplies all nations ; 
and from the age of Pliny to the pre- 
fent times, it has been always confi- 
dered and execrated asa gulf which 
{wallows up the wealth of every other 
country, that flows inceffantly to- 
wards it, and from which it never 
returns. According to the accounts 
which I have given of the cargoes 
anciently imported from India, they 
appear to have contfilted of nearly the 
fame articles with thole of the inveit- 
ments im our own times ; and what- 
ever difference we may obferve in 
them feems to have arifen, not fo 
much from any-diverfity in the na- 
ture of the commodities which the 
Indians prepared for fale, as from a 
vayiety in the taftes, or in the wants, 
of thenations which demanded them. 
I¥” Another proof of the early and 
high civilization of the people of In- 
dia, may be deduced from confider+ 
ing thejr political conttitution and 
form o¢ government. The Indians’ 
trace back the hiftory of their awn 
country through an immenfe fuccef- 
fion of ages, and affert, that all Afia, 
fromthe mouth of the Indus on the 
weit, to the confines of China on the 
eaft, and from the mountains of ‘Thi« 
bet on the north, to Cape Comorin 
on the fouth, formed a vaft empire, 
fubjeét to one mighty fovereign, un- 
der whom ruled feveral hereditary 
Princes and Rajahs. But their chro- 
nology, which meafures the life of 
man in ancient times by thoufands of 
years, and computes the length of the 
feveral periods, during which it fup- 
pofes the world to have exifted, by 
millions, is fo wildly extravagant, as 
not to merit any ferious difcuffion. 
G We 
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We mutt reft fatisfied, then, until 
fome more certain information is ob- 
tained with refpect to the ancient 
hittory of India, with taking the firft 
accounts of that country, which can 
be deemed authentic, from theGrecks, 
who ferved under the 
Great. 
confiderable magnitude eltablifhed in 
that country. ‘The territories of 
Porus and Taxiles comprehended a 
great part of the Panjab, one of the 
moit tertile and bett culvivated coun- 
tries if India. ‘The kiagdom of the 
Prafij, or Gandaridz, itretched toa 
great extent on both fides of the 
Ganges. _ A!l the thret, as appears 
from the ancient Greek writers, were 
powerful and populous. 

This defcription of the partition 
of India into ftates of fuch magni- 
tude, is alone a convincing proof of 
its having advanced far in civilization. 
In whatever region of the earth there 
has been an opportunity of obferving 
the progrefs of men in focial life, they 
appear at firit in {mall indevendent 
tribes or communities. ‘Their com- 
mon wants prompt them to unite; 
and their mutual jealoufies, as well 
as the neceflity of fecuring fubfiit- 
ence, compel them to drive to a dif- 
tance every rival who might encroach 
ea thofe domains which they confi- 
der astheirown. Many ages elapfe 
before they coalefce, or acquire fuf- 
ficient forelight to provide for the. 
wants, or futicient wifdom tocon- 
du‘t the affairs, of a numerous foci- 
ety. Even under the genial climate, 
and in the rich foil of India, more 
favot urable perhaps to the union and 
increafe of the human {pecies than 
any other part of the globe, the for- 
mation of fuch exten five ftates, as 
were eftablifhed in that country when 
firft vifited by E uropeans, mult have 
heen a work of long time; and the 
menibers of them mult have been 


Alexander 
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They found kingdoms of 
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Jong accuftomed to exertions of pfefyl 
induttry. 

Though monarchical goveramen 
was eftablifhed in all the countries of 
India to which the knowledge of the 
ancientsexiended, the fovereigns were 
far from poflefling uncontrouled 
Gefpotic power. No trace, indeed, 
is dilcovered there of any afferably 
or public body, the members of 
which, either in their own sight, or 
as reprefentatives of their tellow-citi. 
zens, could’ interpofe in enacting 
laws, orin {uperintending the execu. 
tion ot them. Inititutions defined 
to affert and guard the rights belong. 
ing to men ina {ocial ftate, how fa 
miliar foever the idea may be to the 
people of Europe, never formed a 
part of the political conititution in 
any great Affatic kingdom. It was 
to different principles that the na 
tives of India were indebred for re. 
itri€tions which limited the exercife 
of regalipower. The rank otf indi. 
viduals was unalterably fixed, and 
the privileges of the different cats 
were deemed inviolable. The mo- 
narchs of India, who are all taken 
from the fecond of the four clafles 
formerly defcribed, which is entruft- 
ed with the functions of government 
and exercife of war, behold among 
their fubjeéts an order of men fer 
fuperior to themfelves in dignity, 
and fo confcious of their own pre- 
eminence, both in rank and in fane- 
tity, that they would deem it degra 
dation and pollution, if they were 
to eat of the fame food with their 
fovereign.* ‘Their perfons are facred, 
and even for the moit heinous crimes 
they cannot be capitally punifhed ; 
their blood muft never be fhed.t To 
men in this exalted {tation monarchs 
mutt look up with refpect, and reve- 
rence them as the minifters of rell- 
gion, and the teachers of wifdom- 
On important occafions, it is the 

duty 


4. Sketches, Fe. p. 113. 
|. Cade of “Gentoo L Laws, ch. XX1. § 10. p.2 275% 282 3, CSc. 
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duty of fovereigns to confult them, 
and to be direéted by their advice. 
Their admonitions, and even their 
cenfures, muft be received with fub- 
miflive refpeét. This right of the 
Brahmins to offer their opinion with 
re{pect to the adminiftration of pub- 
lic affairs was not unknown to the 
sncients;* and in fome accounts 
preferved in India of the events which 
happened in their own country, prin- 
ces are mentioned, who having vio- 
jated the privileges of the calts, and 
difregarded the remonftrances of the 
Brahmins, were depofed by their 
authority, and put to death.+ 


While the facred rights of the Brah- 


‘ mins oppoled a barrier againft the en- 


at 


croachments cf regal power on one 
hand, it was circumf{cribed on the 
other by the ideas which thofe who 
occupied the higheft ftations in foci- 
ety entertained of their own digni- 
ty and privileges. As none but the 
members of ‘the caft next in rank to 
that which religion has rendered fa- 
cred, could be employed in any 
function of the flate, the fovereigns 
of the extenfive kingdoms anciently 
eftablifhed in India, found it necef- 
fary toentruft them with the fuper- 
intencence of the cities and provin- 
ces too remote to be under their own 
immediate infpetion. In thefe fta- 
tions they often acquired fuch wealth 
and influence, that offices conferred 
during pleafure, continued in theic 
families, and they came gradually 
toform an intermediate order between 
the fovereign and his fubjeéts ; and 
by the vigilant jealoufy with which 
they maintained their own dignity 


* Strabo, Lib. xv. p- 1029. C. 
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and privileges, they conftrained their 
rulers to refpect them, and to govern 
with equity. 

Nor were the benefits of thefe re- 
firaints upon the power of the fove- 
reign confined wholly to the two fu- 
perior orders in the ftate; they ex- 
tended, in fome degree, to the third 
clafs employed in agriculture. The 
labours of that numerous and ufeful 
body of men are fo effenzial to the 
prefervation and happineis of society, 
that the greateft attention was paid 
to render their condition fecure and 
comfortable. According tothe ideas 
which prevailed among the natives of 
India (as we are informed by the firft 
Europeans who vifited their country,) 
the fovereign is confidered as the fole 
univerfal proprietor of all the land in 
his dominions, and from him is de- 
rived every {pecies of tenure by which 
his fubjeéts can hold it. Thefe lands 
were let out to the farmers who cul- 
tivated them, at a flipulated rent, 
amounting ufually to a fourth part of 
their annual produce paid in kind.t 
Inacountry where the price of work 
is extremely low, and where the la- 
bour of cultivation is very inconfi- 
derable, the earth yielding its pro- 
cuctions almoft {pontaneouily, where 
fubfiitence is amazingly cheap, where 
‘few clothes are needed, and houfes 
are built and furnifhed at little ex- 
pence, this rate cannot be deemed 
exorbitant or oppreflive. As long as 
the hufbandman continued to pay 
the eftablifhed rent, he retained pol- 
feffion of the farm, which defcended, 
like property, from father to fon. 

(To be continued.) 
To 


+ Account of the Qualities requifite in a Maziftrate, pr efixed by the Pundits 
to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p.102 and I 16. 
t Strahos Lib. xy. p.1030. 4. Diod. Sic. Lib. ii. p. 53- 
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4 Fragment. 


To the Eprtors of the New-York Magazing, 


GENTLEMEN, 


The following has appeared in print before, though I believe not in this ciy. B 
and if you think it worthy a place in your entertaining mifcellany, pleakh | 


infert it, and very much oblige your humble fervant, 





A FRAGMENT. 
‘Quis defiderio fit pudor, aut modus 


Tam chari capitis? 

OOR Cleera! 1 knew her when 

fhe was pofleffed of jewels, equi- 

pages, and all the pomp, magnificence 

and {plendor, which affluence could 

produce: But fhe is now no more, I 

Jaw her breathe her‘laft: I heard her 

fhrieks of mifery, wretchednefs, and 
woeful lamentations ! 

Cleora was young and beautiful ; 
her converfe was fenfible, prudent, 
and endearing. In C/eora centered 
all the foftnefs of a fummer’s morn, 
and the ferenity of a mild day, when 
the fportive zephyrs play in each ave- 
nue and vale. 

Cleora’s hufland was young, gay, 
airy, manly, and fond of caming, 
Impatient of contradiétion, he was 
the firft to refent ideal injuries. 
Florio loft his All at dice.—A friend 
{uppofed himfelf injured by him, 
and a challenge was the confequence, 
They fought, Florio fell, but was 
carried home juft time enough to ex- 
plate his crimes by true repentance, 
and to receive the Jaft fervent em- 
brace of conjugal faith and honour. 

What a fight for Cleora! What 
agonizing pangs for a heart well 
fraught with every fentiment of af- 
feétion and conftancy!—Her huf- 
band mortally wounded, and fcarcely 
a moment to live !— 

Florio expired in Cleora’s arms, 
and his death was the commencement 
of her deeper forrow. She fainted 
with her hufband’s corpfe in her arms, 
gnd was bereft of her fenfes two 





Hor. 


hours, only awaking to a new and 
more poignant fenfe of her mifery, 
The officers of juftice had taken 
polleffion of Florio’s houfe, and were 
entering the dining-room whenCleorg 


lay a fenfelefs, melancholy objet, a. | 
moft as pale and lifelefs as her mur. |) 


dered hufband, with an intention to 
take an inventory of the goods. They 
were {truck with horror at the fight, 
and not without painful emotions 
could they execute theirduty. Cleora 
faintly opened-her eyes, and gazing 
wildly round hes, faw them marking 
a picture hanging near the wainicot, 
—* Villains! villains!” exclaimed 
the poor Cleora, * ’tis my hufband’s 


_ picture !—you have killed him; and | 


will you not leave me his fhadow !- 
See where he comes! look how he 
{miles !—Stand off, and let me clalp 
him in my arms! Oh! he is my life 
my joy, my comfort! He is my 
Florio !—My hufband ! Come, come 
to my arms, and hide your forrows 
in my bofom!—Alas! he is vanift- 
ed !—Vanifhed! Oh! no, there b: 
lies, a dead and mangled corple!— 
Oh! my poor heart !”-————She faint- 
ed, and never more came to herlelt. 

Reafon grows dull, and philofophy 
cold, when we behold a woman 0 
the faireft fame, and lovelieft form, fa! 
a facrifice to grief and defpatr. Tis 
more than humanity can {upport. 

I faw Cleora’s remains enfhrined 
with her hufband’s, and wept 2 t@ 
of fenfibility over their bicr. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





To MorTIMER, embarking for 


AREWELL, my friend, the fteady gale 


Invites the anxious crew away, 
Rolis up the waves, {wells ev’ry fail, 
And ling’ring chides thy long delay. 


And yet, methinks, with falt’ring voice, 
A fomething bids me with thee fay ; 
’Tis Friendfbip waits to give advice, 
Juit hear her fpeak, and then away. 


While wand’ring o’er the ftormy deep, 
Refign thyfelf to Virtue’s {way ; 

Let Reéctitude thy bofom keep, 
And Peace fhall gild each fleeting day. 


And oft as with reverted eyes 

You fighing look towards your home, 
Remember, that benignant fkies 

Prote€&t you wherefoe’er you roam. 


Let gratitude diétate a lay 
To tim who brought thee o’er the main, 
Where ——- greets thine eye, 
Where {pring and autumn jointly reign. 


The fplendid Vice with dauntlefs hand, 
There flights the mafk fhe puts on Jere ; 
Where thoufands court her lov’d command, 

And worfhip her with zeal fincere. 





Yet when her gay, her frantic train, 

Would tempt thee to the rounds they run, 
Remember, that hoz art a man, 

That thou art Eboracia’s fon. 


Nor let the fenfelefs, daring proud, 

Who flocks around unwary youth, 
Perfuade thee to the impious croud 

Who mock at Gon, and hate the truth. 


But all thy days to Wifdom give, 
Improve the moments as they fly : 
So fhalt thou like the righteous /ve; 
So fhalt thou like the righteous de. 
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Original and Selected Poetry. 


Written in 1789, by a Gentleman on his way from Fort Schuyler to Albany, 


YHAT delight on. the banks of rhe Mohawk to ftray, 
While the fields and the meadows full blofiom’d look gay; 
While the fun finking down hides his beams in the weft, ~ 
And the mild face of nature in beauty is dreft! 


On the wings of the breezes what frefhnefs and health! 
How the fprings of delight in emotion are felt! 

As perfumes-and {weet odours diffufe from the groves, 
And the birds in foft melody warble their loves. 


In the flow winding current reflected are feen, 

The trees curtain’d with foliage and mantled with green; - 
Or its bottom with pebbles and fand filver’d o’er, 

Where the ftream, gently murmuring, plays on the fhore. 


Far extended around, by no limits confin’d, 

The rich harveft is {pread out and waves to the wind ; 
As the hufbandman home flowly walks to his reit, 

Joy beams from his eyes and di/ports in his breatt. 
But a damp finks my fpirits and deadens my joy, 

As the thoughts of my Dexia my fancy employ: 


How can meadows delight, or the fongs of the grove, 
While remote from my Detra thus lonefome I rove? 


Her prefence new life to the profpeét would yield, 

And ker beauties would brighten the bloom of the 4eld ; 
Sweetcr odours would breathe from the green flow’ry vale, 
Through the air {weeter melody ficat on the gale. 


Like the region of blifs then all nature would fmile, 
And pieafures unmixed the fleet moments beguile ; 
For ever with her on thefe banks I could ftray, 
And in rapture fee ages of time pafs away. 


PALEMON. 
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ODE, written in the year 1746. By Coruixs. 
OW fleep the brave, who funk to reft 
By all their country’s wifhes bleft ! 
When {pring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mold, 
She there fhall drefs a fweeter fod, 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unfeen their dirge is fung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To blefs the turf that wraps their clay, 
And freedom fhall a while repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 
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The Sun-FLoweEr and the Ivy. 


AS duteous to the place of prayer. 
Within the convent’s lonely walls, 
The holy filters fill repair, ' 

What time the rofy morning calls : 


Sp fair, each morn, fo full of grace, 
Within their little garden reared, 
The flower of Phoebus turn’d her face 
To meet the Power fhe lov’d and 

feared. 


And where, along the rifing thy, 
Her God in brighter glory burned, 
Still there her fond obfervant eye, 
And there her golden breaft fhe 
turned. 


When calling from their weary height 
On weftern waves his beams to reft, 
Still there fhe fought the parting fight, 
And there fhe turn’d her golden 
breatt. 


But foon as night’s invidious fhade, 
Afar his lovely looks had borne, 

With folded leavesand drooping head, 
Full fore the griev’d, as one forlorn. 


Such duty in a flower difplay’d, 
The holy fifters {mil’d to fee, 

Forgave the pagan rites it paid, 
And lov’d its fond idolatry. 


But painful ftill, though meant for 
kind, 

The praife that falls on Envy’s ear! 

O’er the dim window’s arch entwin’d, 


The cancker’d Ivy chane’d to hear. 


And ¢ See,’ the cried, ¢ that {pecious 
flower, 
* Whofe flattering bofom courts the 
fun, 
‘ The pageant of a gilded hour, 
‘The convent’s fimple hearts hath 
won ! 


* Obfequious meannefs ! ever prone 
‘ To watch the patron’s turning eye; 
‘ No will, no motion of its own ! 
*'Tis this they love, for this they 
Sigh: 


Seletted Poetry: 


A Fable. By Dr. Lancuorne. 


‘ Go, fplendid fycophant ! no more 
‘ Difplay the foft feduétive arts ! 
‘ The flattering clime of courts ex- 
plore, 
‘Nor fpoil the convent’s fimple 
hearts. 


‘ To me their praife more juftly due, 
‘OF longer bloom, and happier 
grace ! 
‘Whom changing months unaltered 
view, 
‘ And find them in my fond em- 


brace.’ 


‘ How well,’ the modeft fower repli’d, 
‘ Can Envy’s tutored eye elude, 


‘ The obvious bounds that ftill divide 
‘ Foul Flattery from fair Gratitude. 


‘ My duteous praife each hour I pay, 
« For few the hours that I muft live; 
‘ And give to him my little day, 
‘ Whofe grace another day may give. 


* When low this golden form fhall fall 
‘ And fpread with duit its parent 
plain ; 
¢ That duft fhall hear his genial call, 
« And rife, to glory rife again. 


« Tothee, my gracious power, to thee, 
* My love, my heart, my life are due! 

« Thy goodnefs gave that life to be ; 
‘ Thy goodnefs fhall that life renew. 


‘Ah me! one moment from thy fight 
‘ That thus my truant-eye fhould 
{tray ! 
‘The God of glory fets in night; 
‘ His faithlefs flower has loft a day.” 


Sore figh’d the flower, and droop’d 
her head ; 
And fudden tears her breaft bedew’d: 
Confenting tears the filters thed, 
And, wraptin holy wonder, view’d. 


With joy, with pious pride elate, 

‘ Behold,’ the aged abbefs cries, 
«An emblem of that happier fate 

‘ Which heaven to al! but us denies. 


‘ Our 
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« Our hearts no fears but duteous fears, 
‘No charm but duty’s charm can 
move ; 
€ Who hhed no tears but holy tears 
« Of tender penitence and love. 


* See there the flattering world pour- 
tray’d 

«In that dark look,thatcreeping pace! 

«No flower can bear the Ivy’s thade ; 

« No tree fupport.its cold embrace. 


¢ The oak that rears it from the ground, 
« And bears its tendrils to the fkies, 
* Feels at hisheart the rankling wound, 
¢ And in its poifonous arms he dies.’ 


Her moral thus the matron read, 
Studious to teach her children dear, 

And they by love, or duty led, 
Wich pleafure heard,orfeem to hear. 


Seleited Poetry. 


Yet one lefs duteous, not lefs fair, 
(In convents itill the tale is known 

The fable heard with filent care, 
But found a moral of her own, 


The flower that {mil’d along the day, 
And droop’d in tears at evening’s 
fall ; 
Too well the found her life difplay, 
Too well her fatal lot recall. 


The envious Ivy’s gloomy fhade, 
That murder’d what it moft em- 
brae’d, 
Too well that cruel fcene convey’d, 


Which all her fairer hopes effac’d, 


Her heart with filent horror fhook; 
With fighs fhe fought her lonely cell; 
To the dim light fhe caft one look ; 
And bade once more the world fare. 
well. 











The PASSIONS. An One for Music. By Cotrins. 


HEN Mufic, heavenly maid, 
was young, , 
While yet in early Greece fhe fung, 
The Paffions oft, to hear her fhell, 
Throng’d around her magic cell, 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Poffeft beyond the Mufe’s painting ; 
By turns they felt the glowing mind | 
Difturb’d, delighted, rais’d, refin’d. 
Till once, ’tis faid,when all were fir'd, 
Fill’d with fary, rapt, infpir’d, 
From the fupporting myrtles round 
They fnatch’d her inflruments of 

found, 
And as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet leffons of her forceful art, 
Each, for madnefs rul’d the hour, 
Would prove his own expreflive 

power. 


Firft Fear his hand, its {kill to try, 
Amid the chords bewilder’d Jaid, 

And back recoil’d, he knew not why, 
E’en at the found himfelf had made. 


Next Anger rufh’d, his eyes on fire, 
In lightnings own’d his fecret flings, 
In one rude clafh he ftruck the lyre, 
And fwept with hurried hand the 
itrings. 


With woeful meafures wan Defpair-s 
Low fullen founds his grief beguil’d, 

A folemn, ftrange, and mingled air, 
Twas fad by fits, by ftarts’twas wild. 


But thou, O Hope, with eyes fo fair, 
What was thy delighted meafure? 
Still it whifper’d promis’d pleafure, 

And bad the lovely {cenes at diftance 
hail ! 

Still would her touch the ftrain pro- 

long, 
And from the rocks, the woods, the 
vale, 

She call’d on Echo ftill thro’ all her 

fong ; 
' And where her fweeteft theme fhe 
chofe, 
A {oft refponfive voice was heard at 
every clofe, 


- And Hope enchanted fmil’d, and 


wav'd her golden hair. 
And longer had fhe fung,—but with 
a frown, 
Revenge impatient rofe, 
He threw his blood-ftain’d {word in 
thunder down, 
And, with a withering look, 
The war-denouncing rrampreaty 
nd 
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And blew a blaft fo loud and dread, 
Were ne’er prophetic founds fo full 
of woe. 
And ever and anon he beat 
The doubling drum with furious 
heat 3 
And tho’ fometimes, each dreary 
paufe between, 
Dejected Pity at his fide, 
Her foul-fubduing voice applied, 
Yee ftill he kept his swild unalter’d 
mien, 
Whileeach ftrain’d bail of fight feem’d 
-burfting from his head. 
Thy numbers, Jealoufy, to nought 
were fix’d, 
Sad proof of thy diftrefsful ftate, 
Of differing themes the veering fong 
was mix’d, 
And now it courted Love, now rav- 
ing call’d on Hate. 


With eyes up-rais’d, as one infpir’d, 
Pale Melancholy fat retir’d, 
And from her wild fequefter’d feat, 
In notes by diftance made more {weet, 
Pour’d thro’ th’ mellow horn her pen- 
five foul : , 
And dafhing foft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels join’d the found ; 


‘Thro’ glades and glooms the mingled 


meature ftole, - 
Or o’er fome haunted ftreams with 
fond deiay, 
Round an holy calm diffufing, 
Love of peace, and lonely mufing, 
Tn hollow murmurs died away. 
But O, how alter’d was its {prightlier 
tone ! 
When’ Cheerfulnefs, a nymph of 
healthieit hue, 
Her bow acrofs her fhoulder flung, 
Her butkins gemm’d with morning 
‘dew, 
Blew an infpiring air, that dale and 
thicket rung, 
The hunter’s call to Faun and Dry- 
ad known ; 
The oak-crown’d Sifters, and their 
chafte-eyed queen, 
Satyrs and fylvan boys were feen, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green; 
Vor. III. No. 2. 


Seleiid Poetry: 


Brown Exercife rejoic’d to hear, 
And Sport leapt up, an@ feiz’d his 
beechen {pear. 
Lait came Joy’s ecftatic trial, 
He with viny crown advancing, 
Firft to the lively pipe his hand ad- 
dreft, 
But foon he faw the brifk awakening 
viol; 
Whofe {weet entrancing voice he 
lov’d the beit: 
They would have thought, whe 
heard the ftrain, 
They faw in Tempe’s vale her na- 
tive maids, 
Amidft the feftal founding fhades, 
To fome unwearied minftrel dancing, 
While, as his flying fingers kifs’d the 
itrings, 
Love fram’d with Mirth, a gay fane 
taflic round, 


Loofe were her treffes feen, her zone. 


unbound, 
And he, amidft his frolic play, 
Asif he would the charming air repays 
Shook thowfand odours from his dewy 
wings. 
O Mufe, fphere-defcending maid, 
Friend of pleafure, wifdom’s aid, 
Why, Goddefs, why to us deny’d ? 
Lay’tt thou thy ancient lyre afide ? 
As in that lov’d Athenian bower, 


. You learn’d an all commanding power 


Thy mimic foul, O nymph endear’d, 
Can well recall what then it heard. 
Where is thy native fimple heart, 
Devote to virtue, fancy, art? 
Arife, as in that elder time, 

Warm, energetic, chafte, fublime ! 
Thy wonders, in that god-like age, 
Fill thy recording fifter’s page—- 
Tis faid, and I believe the tale, 
Thy humbleft reed could more prevail 
Had more of ftrength, diviner rage, 
Than all whichcharms this laggardage 
Even all at once together yak 
Caecilia’s mingled world of found— 
O bid our vain endeavours ceafe, 
Revive the juft defigns of Greece, 
Return in all thy fimple ftate! 
Confirm the tales her fons relate! 
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Seleéied Poetry. 


An ELEGY on Lieutenant De Hart, Volunteer-Aid to General W ayna, 
awho was killed in the attack on the Block-houfe near Fort Lee, 1780. By 


Colonel HuMPHREYS. 


HEN autumn all humid and 
drear, 
With darknefs and ftorms in his train 
Announcing the death of the year, 
Defpoil’d of its verdure the plain: 
When horror congenial prevail’d, 
Where graves are with fearfulnefs 
trod, 
De Hart by his filter was wail’d, 
His fifter thus figh’d o’er his fod :— 


‘ Near Hudfon, a fort, on thefe banks, 
* Its flag of defiance unfurl’d : 
* He led to the ftorm the firft ranks ; 
‘On them, iron tempefts were hurl'd. 
‘ Tranfpierc’d was his breaft with a 
bal] — 
« His breaft a red fountain fnpply’d, 
Which, gufhing in waves ftill and 
fmall, 
¢ Diftain’d his white bofom and fide. 


* His vifege was ghaftly in death, 
« His hair, that fo lavifhly carl’d, 
¢ I faw, as he Jay on the heath, 
‘Ih blood, and with cew-drops im- 
pear!’d. 
‘ How dumbis the tongue, that could 
fpeak 
‘ Whate’er could engage and delight! 
* How faded the rofe on his cheek ! 
‘ Thofe cyes,how envelop’d in night! 


‘ Thofe eyes, that illumin’d each foul, 
‘ All darken’d to us are now grown: 
‘Tn far other orbits they roll, 
‘ Like ftars to new fyftems when 
gone. 
‘ My brother, the pride of the plain, 
‘ In vain did the graces adorn ; 
‘ His bloffom unfolded in vain, 
« To die like the bloffum of morn. 


* Oh war! thou haft waited ourclime, 
« And tortur’d my bofom with fighs: 

‘My brother, who fell ere his prime, 
* For ever is torn from my eyes, 


‘ To me, how diftraéting the ftorm 
‘ Thatblafted the youthin his bloom! 
« Alas! was fo finifh’d a form 
‘ Defign’d for fo early a tomb? 


‘ How bright were the profpects that 
fhone! 
‘ Their ruin ’tis mine to deplore— 
‘ Health, beauty, and youth were 
his own, 
‘ Health, beauty, and youth are no 
more. 
‘ No bleffings of nature and art, 
* Nor mufic that charm’d in the fong 
‘ Nor virtues that glow’d in the heart, 
‘ Dear youth, could thy moments 
prolong ! 


‘ Thrice fix times the {pring had re- 
new’d 
‘ Its youth and its charms for the boy; 
‘ With rapcure all nature he view’d, 
‘ For nature he knew to enjoy. 
¢ But chiefly his country could charm: 
« He felt’twas a generous heat— 
‘ With drumsand the trumpet’s alarm 
‘ His pulfes in confonance beat. 


‘ Ye heroes, to whom he was dear, 
‘ Come weep o’er this forrowful ur, 
* Come eafe the full heart with a tear; 
‘ My hero will never return: 
‘ He-died in the dawn of applaufe, 
‘ His country demanded his breath ; 
‘ Go, heroes, defend the fame caufe, 
‘Avenge with your country his 


death.’ 


So fung, on the top of the rocks 
The virgin, in forrow more fair; 
In tears her blue eyes, and her locks 
Of auburn flew loofe on the air. 

I heard, as I pafe’d down the ftream ; 
The guards of the foe were in view: 
To enterprize fir'd by the theme, 
I bade the {weet mourner adieu. 


HOME: 
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HOME :—4n Extemporary Effufion on returning Home, after an abfence 
of fome weeks. 














AYN, 
. 2 HEN dufinef calls, or friends invite me, 
, And I am fore’d abroad to roam, 
ftorm No objets that I meet delight me 
bloom! Like thofe which I have left at Home. 
2 Tho’ fure to find luxurious dainties, 
: And lodge beneath fome fplendid dome ; 
sts that Still, dill my forrowful complaint is, ' 
That I am far, alas! from Home. 
an Tho’ welcom’d with unfeign’d careffes, 
} ee And Jiking ali, nay loving fome ; 
Much, much I fear my look expreffes, 
ave me That fpite of all, J’m not at Home. 
What tho’ my friends, the hours to vary, * 
e fong For me feleé&t the curious tome! } Wee 
heart, Of verfe and profe I foon grow weary, he 
call Not Pope amufes while from Home. A 
What tho’ to urge my ftay’s exerted i 
hal The eloquence of Greece and Rome? rh 
My fteady purpofe, not diverted, i 
boy; Sull refolutely leads me Home, bn] 
wd, Ye tranquil gates! again receive me, ae 
Once more your truant wanderer’s come ; b.. ‘ 
arm: From future calls kind fate relieve me, Be a 
t— And ne’er again TP’]l quit my Home. ee 
Jarm = ut i 
a Monthly Regifter. i 
urn, A is 
tear: FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. hi 
i ROME, Now. 5. ported is to be opened, but in the 4 
fe, \ ' 7 have accounts from Naples _prefence of an infpector, who has full Fae 
nef whichconfirm thefadtidings power to deftroy whatever he con- a 
from Calabria of furtherdamage hav- ceives to be dangerous: no man is to |. 
ing been done by earthquakes in that exercife the trade of a bookfeller ik 
unfortunate province: the towns of withouta licence from the vicar-ge- fi 
; Mileto and Monte Leone in particu- neral; and every printer and book- SF 
ks lar, have fuffered very much, and feller is to take an oath not to print, ri 
‘ the fhocks have been felt at Meffina. fell, or keep in his cuftody any thing Li 
m; London, Dec. 10. The prince bi- notapproved of by the vicar-general, iit Y 
W thop of Liege is {aid to have put the or his commiffaries. f| ; 
jis a 





prefs under {ome very galling reflric- 
tions. Every bookfeller is to give 
an account of his ftockin trade when 
called on : no package of books im- 


The accounts publifhed of the dif- 
covery made by a Maley fhip with 
refpeét to the fate of the Cato, com-. 


manded by Admiral Sir Hyde sl 
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ker, are not to be depended on. Other 
accounts ftate, that it was a French 
frigate, Le Caton, that was wrecked 
upon the Malabar coat: 

A few days ago, Peter Wilkins, the 
muffin man, who had been hanged 
in America, by order of General 
Green, during the late war, but was 
immediately. reftored to life by a 
French furgeon, died at his lodgings 
in Petty-France, where he has refid- 
ed fome years. e had amaffed 
1300]. the whole of which he left to 
his wife, a black woman. His pe- 
nury was fuch, that he {carcely af- 
forded himfeif the common neceffa- 
ries of life; nor even would he, up- 
on his death-bed, employ an apothe- 
cary, left he fhould charge for his 
vilit, or order a prefcription. 

By the late valuable improvement 
of erecting a fignal. ftaff on the new 
pier at Aberdeen, veffels can at all 
times, day ornight, know with cer- 
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tainty how to take the harbour, 


ly 


good effects were felt almoft imme. 
diately upon its ereétion. 
veffels from the fouthward got {afe 
in by direction of the light, who 
would otherwife have been obliged to 
run for the Malay Frith. 


Several 





Naffan,( New-Providence, ) Dec, 
Thofe interefted in the welfare of 
thefe iflands, will be pleafed to learn, 
that the price of cotton is ftill ke pt 
up. The fudden rife is generally 

attributed to fpeculation. When the 
accounts of the infurreétion in Hif. 
paniola are received, it will beat 
leaft probable, that the price of our 
{taple will continue at two fhillings, 
or perhaps rife ilill higher. 

Fan. 20. The accounts from the 
iflands to windward, continue favour. 
able. Early in next month, itis fup. 
poled, the cotton picking wili be very 
general throughout the Bahama’s. 








DOM. ESTIC OCCURRENCES. 





PORTLAND, Fanuary 19. 
‘R. Jonathan Ifley, an inha- 
bitant of Falmouth, a per- 


ion between forty and fifty years of 
age, was feized with a fit of me- 
Jancholy, which gradually increaf- 
ed until it produced a total fu’ ‘penfi- 
on of f{peech, and almoft entirely 
the necefiary action of the body for 
the execution of thofe offices which 
are effential to the _pisterveri of 
life. In this torpid flate of body, 
he has ‘continued more than’ four 
years, until within a few days paft, 
when the organs of f{péech iniflanta- 
neoufly, and voluntarily afumed their 
wanted tone, even toa degree of vo- 
Jubility furprifing to thofe who beheld 
him. ‘The reftoration of vigor to 
the limbs, was more gradual, and 
not as yet perfectly reftored. His 
family, at fo unexpe&ed and almoft 
sniraculousa change, flood mute with 


altonifhment, but fuppreffed the ex. 
ternai marks of it as much as poflible, 
to prevent a relapfe, which they were 
apprehenfive of from the weak ttate 
of body he was then in.. Whatis 
moit extraordinary, Mr. Ilfley hasa 
perfect ‘remembrance of the moft mi- 
nute circumftances that occurred dur- 
ing theabove mentioned period ; and 
his mind has been continually em- 
ployed in making curious calcula- 
tions in arithmetic, in forming ex- 
tenfive ideas of building, architec- 
ture, &c.—He is now in this town, 
and we hope will foon recover fo far 
as to refame his former occupation. 
Bofton, Fan. 21. The fup eriority 
of workmanthip of the Santee of 
Philadelphia, bse been aflerted in all 
the prints of that city: but, we be- 


lieve, the world, on examining the 

beautiful head of the fhip Columbia, 

whech lately failed from this port for 
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Europe, will at leatt,. give|Bofton an 
equal fhare of applaule wit her filter. 
The figure is America 1 an erect 
potture ; which for delineation and 
expreffion of feature, fymmetry of 
parts, and clegance of ornaments, has 
been pronounced by judges, a chef de 
ovvre in the artof carving; and does 
much credit to Meff. Skillings, the 
artifts who defigned and executed it. 

New-London, Feb. 16. A plan for 
inftituting a bank in this town was 
iflued lat week, which has met the 
approbation of the citizens. ‘Three 
hundred and fifty fhares were referv- 
ed for this town, and three hundred 
and fifty for Norwich. The fub- 
{cription for New-London was filled 
ina few hours. 

Neaw-Haven, February +. Sunday 
morning laft, about two o'clock, the 
Printing-Office in Middleton, was 
deftroyed by fire, and fcarce an ar- 
ticle therein faved, the flames having 
got to a great head before difcovered. 
Col. Philips’s dwelling houfe, firuated 
within a few feet of the office, was 
greatly expofed, but by the {pirited 
exertions of the citizens; was happi- 
By what accident this 























' difafterous event took place, we do 


not learn. 


Danbury, Feb.6. The following 


melancholy accident happened in 


* Frederick’s-Town, ftate of New- 


York, on Thefday laft :—-Mr. Dela- 
van, an amiable young gentleman, 
‘was teaching a f{chool in his own 
houfe, and about two o’clock, p. m. 
while hearing the recitation of two 
fcholars who ftood by him before the 
fire, the chimney fuddenly fell, and 
buried Mr. Delavan and thetwochil- 
dren in its ruins, and went with fuch 
force acrofs the room as to burft out 
the oppofite fide of the houfe. There 
Were twelve children in the room, 
not one of whom efcaped ‘unhurt. 
Mr. Delavan and the two lads were 
taken out of the rubbifh dead, and 
we learn that one of the others has 
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fince expired: two or three more 
were dangeroufly wounded. 

Richmond, Fan. 27. On 'Tuefday 
evening laft the froft was fo fevere, 
that Madeira wine froze in decanters 
itanding in clofets, and antimonial 
and fpirits of wine were alfo froze in 
the apothecaries fhops in this city. 

We learn, that on Thurfday fe’n- 
night the ice was fo frm at Norfolk, 
that people paifled over to Portfmouth 
upon it. 

Baltimore, Feb. 7. In the courfe 
of the year 1791, there arrived at the 
port of Baltimore as follows—68 
Ships and Barques—159 Snows and 
Brigs—94 Schooners—45 Sloops— 
and 370 coafters—making in the 
whole 736 veffels, entered at the 
Cuftom-Houfe.—There ,have been 
cleared out 387 for foreign -ports, 
and 662 coafters, making in all 1049 
veffels. 

The tonnage employed 17,565 
forcign—American 27,289—in all 
44,854 tons, exclufive of the coatt- 
ers. 

Exported—-208,087 barrels flour, 


10,239 barrels,and 6,232 kegs bread ; 


256,8812. buthels corn; 267,829% 
ditto wheat; 10,415 hogfheads to- 
bacco; 374 tons bar iron; 1307 tons 
pig iron; 2631 barrels herrings, and 
2,018 cafks flax-feed.—In the year 
1764, the quantity of flour brought 
tothis market, did not exceed 10,e00 
barrels. 

Philadelphia, Fan. 31. A coal- 
mine has been difcovered on the 
Leheigh, in the county of North- 
ampton, ftate of Pennfylvania. The 
coal yet found is fmall, but there is 
every reafon to believe, that, by 
fearching deeper, it will be found 
larger ; the quality is good. If this 
natural advantage is improved, it will 
be a prodigious refource to this city, 
and cheapen the article of fuel, which 
now, from the labour of tranfporta- 
tion, bears a high price. The Le- 
heigh is a branch of the Delaware. 
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The Trenton falls being rendered na- 
vigable, the tranfportation of coal 
from this mine will becheap and eafy. 

Late letters from Birmingham 
mention, that Mr. Taylor (who haa 
his houfe and other property deftroy- 
ed by the mob) and feveral other re- 
fpetable diffenters, were preparing 
to embark for America in the courfe 
of the prefent year. Mr. Taylor, 
alone, it is faid, is worth near 200, 
oool, fterling. 

William Carmichael and William 
Short, Efgrs. are appointed commif- 
fioners plenipotentiary, for negociat- 
ing and concluding with any perfon 
or perfons duly authorized by his Ca- 
tholic Majefty, 4 convention or treaty 
concerning the navigation of the river 
Miffifippi by the citizens of the 
United States. 

Feb. 11. This afternoon about 
one o'clock, the Senate of the United 
States were alarmed by fire in a room 
of the federal building, contiguous to 
the one in which they fit. It was 
communicated through the bottom 
of an open ftove to the floor. On 
examination, it was found that not 
more than half an inch thicknefs of 
morter had been placed between the 
boards and the bottom of the ftove. 

Ekzabeth-Town, Feb. 8. A num- 
ber of patriotic gentlemen, of this 
town and neighbourhood, have it in 
contemplation of eftablifhing a com- 
pany for the profecution of a valuable 
manufactory at Springfield, where 
jocal advantages give it the preference 
to moft places in the ftate.—The plan 
is maturing, and will foon be laid 
before the public. 

Monday the 23d ult. the thermo- 
meter ftood at ten degrees below o 
~~a degree of cold feldom known in 
this latitude ; being 44 degrees colder 
than juft to freeze. 

New-York, Feb. 8. The flate of 
Georgia having impeached the Hon. 
Henry Ofborne, Efq; for high crimes 
and mifdemeanors, in his condué at 
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the late ele&tion of a member of Cop, 
grefs, whereby Gen. Wayne was re, 
turned inftead of Gen. Jackfon—the 


trial of faid impeachment has heen 


had in the high court of that flatg 
and the faid Ofborne found guilty, 
The following is the fubftance of the 
judgment pronounced againtt him, 


ift. That the faid Henry Ofborne 


fhall be no longer one of the judges @ 
of the fupreme court of the itate of § 
Georgia, and that his name be ftrack | 


off the lift of juftices in Camden 
county. 

2d. That he thall be incapabke to 
hold any office of truft, honour, o 
profit, in this ftate, for 30 years. 

3d. That his name fhall be ftruck 
off the rol] of the attornies at law. 

4th. That he fhall pay the fum of 
600 dollars, in {pecie, on or before 
the firft Monday in June next, tode. 
fray the actual cofts of this profecu- 
tion, and that the recognizance of the 
faid Henry Ofborne and his fureties, 
remain of force until the faid fum be 
paid into the treafury, or his body 
furrendered to the fheriff of Rich- 
mond county, in difcharge of fuch 
{ureties. 

Feb. 17. Itis faid that Mr. Cox of 
Bofton, who fome time fince went 
to Londonderry in Ireland, to build 
a bridge, and which he accomplifhed 
to the great fatisfaétion of his em- 
ployers, is now in London, where he 
has contraéted to take down the ccle- 
brated monument ereéted in that ci- 
ty to commemorate the great fire in 
1666; for which fervice he is to 
have, as is reported, 10,0001. The 
bafe of the monument is very {mall 
for its amazing height, which is 202 
feet. It is a column of the dorick 
order, and has a winding ftair cafe, 
out fide, which begins in the middle 
and rifes to within 30 feet fhort of 
the top. For many years paft this 
colymn has been a terror to the citi- 
zens of London, as by fome failure 
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of the upper part leans very much, 


n—=the HP and threatens great deftruction by a 
aS heen fall, The operation of taking down 
at fate, this vait pile, is confidered as very 
guilty, hazardous. It was built at the ex- 
€ OF the pence of the city of London, was 


him, [—  beganin 1671, and finifhed in 1677, 


)fhorne cot 13,0001. fterling. ‘The north 
judges @ fide has an in{cription in Latin, which 
itate of in Englith is rendered thus‘ In 
ftrack the year of Chrift, 1666, Sept. 2, 
amden eaftward from hence, at the diftance 
> of 202 feet (the height of this co- 
abketo [  lumn)a terrible fire broke out at 
ur, or — midnight; which, driven on-by a 
rs. | — highwind, deftroyed with incredible 
ftruck — fury, 89 churches, the city gates, 
aw. |) Guildhall, many public ftructures, 
amof §  hofpitals, fchools, libraries, a vatt 
before § namber of ftately edifices, 13,000 
tode- [| dwelling houfes, and 400 ftreets. Of 
fecu- § 26 wards it utterly deftroyed 15, 
ofthe & and left eight others half burnt.— 
etics, § Therainsof the city were 436 acres. 
imbe §&  Tothe eftates and fortunes of the 
y citizens ijt was mercilefs, but to their 
Riche F lives very favourable, that it might 
fuch {|} imal] things refemble the laft confla- 
gration of the world. After raging 
oxof — forthree days, and baffling all human 
went counfels and endeavours, it ftopped 
uild § as it were by a command from hea- 
fhed ven, and was on every fide extin- 
em- guifhed.” 
¢ he Feb. 23. Yelterday being obferved 
cle. as the birth day of the Prefident of 
t ci. the United States, the fame was cele- 
cin § — brated by the Members of the Cin- 
sto § cinnati Society in this city, at Corre’s 
The § Hotel, where an elegant dinner was 
mall |= = prepared, after which a number of 
202 | patriotic toafts were drank. 
rick =f The Tammany Society of this city 
afe, | alfo celebrated the day at their Wig- 
die § wam, which in the evening was illu- 
tof minated, and a tran{parent painting of 
his the arms of the U. States difplayed. 
iti- § The zeal of patriotifm, and the glow 
ure of friendfhip, fo confpicuous in this 
ore Society, regulated their proceedings, 
of and diftated fourteen toafts, of the 


truly patriotic and fentimental kind. 


Rains: 
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The citizens of Albany have infti- 
tuted a bank in that city, and have 
called it the A/bany Bank: its capital 
is 75,000 dollars, divided into 500 
fhares of 150 dollars each. 

Two frigates failed from the port 
of Breft laft fall, to make a thorough 
refearch for the frigates Boffoule and 
Aftrolabe, who failed on difcovery 
in Auguft 1785, under the command 
of M. de Peyroufe; and of which 
nq intelligence hag been received fince 
their leaving Botany -Bay on the roth 
of March, 1788. This, however, ts 
not their fole objeét ; a voyage of dif- 
covery being included in their plan 
for which purpofe they took on board, 
by order of the king, a number of 
artifts, fo qualified and provided, as 
to render this voyage, when finifhed, 
interefting to all nations. 


The Printing-office of Mr. Ladd, . 


at Dover, New-Hamphhire, was late- 
ly defttroyed by fire. 
—MARRIAGES.— 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mr. 
Benjamin Strong, merchant, to Mifs 
Sally Weeks.—Mr. James Pray, to 
Mifs Margaret Richardfon.—Gene- 


ral Matthew Clarkfon, to Mifs Sally 


Cornell.—Mr. Alexander Frafier, to 
Mifs H. Wilkinfon.—Mr. S. Terry, 
to Miis Anne L. Carr.—Mr. Edward 
Lunagan, to Mifs Maria Siggers. 

At Albany, Mr. Jacob Le Roy, to 
Mifs Banyar, daughter of G. Banyar, 
Efq.—Mr. Henry V. Fonda, to Mifs 
Yates, daughter of C. Yates, Efq. 

On Long-Ifland.—AtFlat- Lands, 
Mr. Daniel Bennum, to Mifs Nelly 
Johnfon.—Ar Oyfter-Bay, Mr.Wm. 
M. Stewart, to Mifs Magdalene Van 
Noftrand.—At New-Urtrecht, Mr. 
Garrit Cofine, to Mifs Van Brunt.— 
At Huntington, Mr.NoahWhitmore, 
to Mifs Winifred Smith. 

In Mafachufetts.—In the capital, 
Conftant Freeman, Efq; to Mifs Su- 
fannah Pulfrey. 

At Worcefter, Mr. J. Hutchins, 
Printer, to Mifs Marianne Thomas, 


only daughter of Ifaiah Thomas, a 
t 
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At Portland, Mr. Enoch Morfe, to 
Mifs Happy Thomas. 

At Salem, Col. John Page, to Mifs 
Efther Mackay. 

InConneicut.——AtDanbury,Cap- 
tain Thomas Cooke, to Mifs Betfey 
Hoyt.—Mr. Ira Brunfon, to Mits 
Amelia Coziear.—Mr. Sears, to Mifs 
H. Benediét. 

InNew-Ferfey.—At Powle’s H ok, 
Ifaac L. Kipp, Efq; attorney at law, 
of New-York, to Mifs Sarah Smich. 

At Newark, Mr. Silas Cook, to 
Mifs Sally Morrifon. 

In Pennfylvania.—In the capital, 
Mr. George Harrifon, to Mifs So- 
phia Francis. 

In Maryland.—At Baltimore,Cap- 
tain Thomas Beatty, to Mifs Anne 
Harrifon. 

—DEATHS.— 

In New-York.-—In the capital ,Wil- 
liam Pyle, Efg; late of Antigua.— 
Mrs. Jane Reed, confort of Major 
Jacob Reed.—Very fuddenly, Wil- 
liam» Maxwell, Efq; in his. 65th year. 
—Mrs. Griffiths, confort of Mr. Jo- 
feph Griffiths. —By the burfting of a 
blood veflel, Mr. William Kirby, 
bookbinder. He fell fuddenly in the 
ftreet, and expired immediately.— 
Mrs. Nicol!, confort of Dr. S. Nicoll. 

In Mafachufetts.—In the capital, 
Mr. Uaac Pierce, aged 69.—Mr. Sa- 
muel Webb, beokbinder, aged cg. 

At Salem, Mr. John Ropes, aged 
98.—A perfon in that town had the 
curiofity, onthe 14th of Auguft,1765, 
to take an account of all the men in 
Salem more than 70 years of age;-the 
whole number was 34; Mr. Ropes 
was the laft of thofe aged men: the 
town at that time contained. 6000 
inhabitants. 

InConne@icut.——-At New-London, 
very fuddenly, Mr. Henry Boothe, 
aged 45. 

At Danbury, Captain John Corn- 
well, aged 66.—Mifs Hannah Clark. 

At Greenwich, Meffenger Palmer, 
Efq; aged 73 for many years in the 
commifiion of the peace. 


Marringes and Deaths. 


In Pennfilvania.—In the Capital, 
Mr. Peter Markoe, an eminent }'te. 
rary chara¢ter.—Mr. Jofeph Saun. 
ders, in his 8oth year.—Mrs. Hen. 
rictta Hillegas, confort of M.Hillegas, 
Eiq.—Dr. Wm. W. Smith.—Mr. 
Goivinus Erkelens, of Amiterdam.— 
Mrs. Sarah Mifflin, aged 81.—Mrs, 
Martha Jones. 

In Marylaxd.—In the capital, his 
Excellency George Plater, Efy; Go. 
vernor of the ftate of Maryland. 

At Baltimore, Mr. T. Matthews, 
aged 40.——Mrs. Sarah Lifton, in her 
67th year. 

On his journey from Annapolis to 
his place of refidence, William Small. 
wood, Efq; late Governor of the ftate 
of Maryland. 

In Goochland county, Mr. Jofeph 
Pollard, inhis gift year. Befides ie- 
ven children, (the youngeft of whom 
is a grand-mother) he has left a wi- 
dow, aged 87, with whom he had 
lived 68 years. 

In St. Mary’s county, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Eden, in her 38th year. 

In Virginia.—At Richmond, Mrs. 
Swann, confort of Mr. S. Swann. 

—FOREIGN DEATHS.— 

In England.—At Falmouth, Mr. 
John Taylor, eldeft fon of Mr. John 
Taylor, of the city of New-York, 
merchant. 

In Jreland.—In the county of Kil- 
kenny, Henry Flood, Efq; the cele- 
brated Irifh orator. —At Dungannon, 
John Campbeil, a native of Scotland, 
whole age was eftimated at 1 20 years. 
He was in the fleet when the boom 
was broken at Londonderry, in 1689, 
and was a marine in 1704, with Ad- 
miral Rook, at the taking of Gibral- 
tar. He was confined but a very fhort 
time previous tohis diffolution. 

In the ifland of Famaica.—In the 
capital, THomas Howarp, Earl of 
Efficgham, Governor of that ifland, 
&e. 

t the ifland of Trinidad, Major 
Jofhua Farrington, formerly of Bol- 
ton, Maffachuletts. 
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